Enrolment  increases 


by  Nancy  Kaizer 

^ In  a preliminary  student 
Pirolment  survey  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Education,  the  regis- 
trars office  of  Conestoga  re- 
ported a 15.2  percent  increase 
in  college  enrolment. 

The  figures  are  calculated 


from  those  students  who  have 
paid  their  fees  or  have  made 
payment  arrangements. 

In  technology  there  was  a 
15.6  percent  change  in  enrol- 
ment compared  to  the  1982  fig- 
ures. 

Business  held  a 27.4  percent 
change  over  the  previous  year 


GSA  budget  killed 


by  tireg  Neatn 

The  Guelph  Student  Associa- 
tion’s draft  budget  was  rejepted 
at  their  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  last  Tuesday  because  of 
some  “serious  errors”,  Student 
Association  Treasurer  Wayne 
Leacy  said. 

The  budget  was  turned  down 
because  of  legal  problems, 
errors  in  totaling,  and  an  omis- 
sion of  $2000  from  the  athletic 
department  finances. 

Leacy  smd  they  wanted  their 
name  incolrporated  and  changed 
from  The  Guelph  Student 
Lounge  Association  to  the  Con- 
estoga College  Guelph  Student 
Association.  This  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  because  it  would 
imply  that  Conestoga  College 
owned  the  Guelph  Student  Asso- 
ciation. On  the  next  draft  the 
name  Guelph  Student  Associa- 
tion of  Conestoga  College  will  be 
presented. 

The  College’s  Athletic  Direc- 
tor, Dan  Young,  was  extremely 
upset  when  $2,000,  that  is  set 
aside  annually  for  varsity 
sports,  was  completely  ommit- 
ted  from  the  budget.  “I  com- 
pletely forgot  about  the  $2,000 
dollars,”  Leacy  said. 

Leacy  also  mistakenly  includ- 
ed money  the  association  had 
been  holding  Trom  last  year. 
“When  this  was  changed  it  made 
an  excess  of  money  into  a 
deficit,”  Leacy  said. 

The  directors  also  wanted  an 
audit  of  the  expenses  which  is 
being  processed  now. 

“When  we  get  it  I will  prepare 
a report  and  present  it  along 


with  the  revised  budget,”  Leacy 
said. 

Leacy  added  that  with  delays 
and  having  to  wait  for  the  audit 
it  could  be  up  to  three  or  four 
weeks  before  they  can  get  any 
money. 

The  money  that  goes  into  the 
Guelph  Student  Association 
comes  from  a $36  activity  fee 
that  every  student  pays  along 
with  their  tuition. 

The  Guelph  budget  that  was 
tbled  and  rejected  had  expenses 
listed  under  five  areas:  adminis- 
tration, activities,  athletics, 
pubs,  and  honorariums. 

Money  set  aside  for  adminis- 
tration totaled  $3,800  over  an 
eight-month  period.  These  ex- 
penses include  insurance,  tele- 
phone bills,  office  upkeep,  and 
advertising.  It  also  includes  a 
miscellaneous  department  that 
covers  such  things  as  student 
association  trips. 

For  student  activities  $4,200 
was  set  aside  for  orientation,  the 
final  formal,  student  library, 
prizes  and  awards,  and  the 
Quebec  and  Florida  trips  that 
are  subsided  40%  by 'the  student 
association. 

Athletic  costs  were  $3,270,  this 
includes:  equipment,  referee 
wages,  awards,  and  hall  rental 
for  the  awards  assembly  at  the 
Maryhill  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Finances  for  this  years  nine 
pubs,  which  are  held  at  Guelph’s 
Desert  Inn,  totalled  $1,200.  This 
includes:  hall  rental,  bouncers 
wages,  and  the  cost  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Money  set  aside  for  hon- 
orariums was  $1,900. 


as  applied  arts  showed  12.1 
percent. 

The  number  of  first  year 
students  in  1983  increased  25.7 
percent  over  last  year,  2nd 
year  14.1  percet.  Third  ye«r 
enrolment  decreased  8.2  per- 
cent. Altogether  there  was  a 
15.2  percent  change. 

Betty  Schiedel,  registrar  for 
Conestoga  stated  that  “On 
February  1,  ’83,  we  had  88 
percent  more  applications 
than  Feb.  1 of  ’82.” 

The  college  reviewed  its 
resources  and  took  steps  to 
increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents to  try  and  keep  up 
program  interest. 

According  to  Schiedel, 
“There’s  a need  for  the  college 
to  respond  to  genuine  interest 
in  the  courses.” 

The  computer  analysit  pro- 
gram has  been  increased  by  25 
students  this  year  while  a new 
business  program  has  been  set 
up  at  the  Stratford  campus. 

The  secretariat  art  execu- 
tive program  has  been  re- 
vamped to  meet  the  need  for 
word  process  requirements 
and  has  also  been  expanded  to 
Stratford.  In  total  there  are  75 
students  in  this  program,  50  at 
Doon  and  25  at  Stratford. 

In  the  technical  area,  two 
new  programs  were  set  up: 
electronic  engineering  techni- 
cian and  electronic  engineer- 
ing technician,  industrial  con- 
trols (at  the  Guelph  campus). 
The  tech  area  holds  50  stu- 
dents at  Doon  and  20  at 
Guelph. 

The  graphic  technician  pro- 
gram has  been  relocated  to 
Waterloo  campus. 

Where  room  size  permitted, 
arrangements  were  made  for 
a few  more  students  to  be 
squeezed  into  various  other 
programs. 

An  audit  count  will  be  made 
for  the  Ministry  of  Education 
on  November  1.  The  numbers 
are  transmitted  to  the  min- 
istry for  funding  purposes. 

Since  not  all  returning  stu- 
dents have  registered  and 
there  is  the  possibility  of  some 
drop  outs,  the  audit  count  in 
November  will  be  different 
from  that  made  this  past  Sep- 
tember. 


Lx-iSG  I V member' John  Gandy  slips  into  his  famous  Dr.  1 ongue 
;haracter  at  the  Vahaila  Inn  Oktoberfest  celebration  after  he 
narshalled  the  Oktoberfest  parade.  Candy  enjoyed  being  the 
)arade  marshall  so  much  he, said,  "I  want  to  tour  the  world  as  a 
professional  parade  marshall  with  ABBA.” 


Property  standard  bylaw  proposed 


Waterloo  City  Council  has 
staff  looking  into  the  need  for  a 
minimum  property  standards 
bylaw. 

Mr.  Tom  Slomke,  director  of 
planning,  said  the  government 
has  asked  the  municipality  to 
write  a report.  The  research 
consists  of  surveying  build- 
ings, their  walls,  plumbing, 
heating,  roofing  and  other 
aspects  that  must  comply  with 
the  already-in-power  building 
standards. 

The  report  will  state  condi- 
tions of  grounds,  specifying 
loose  debris  that  could  shelter 
vermin. 


There  is  a building  code  for 
new  buildings  and  if  a bylaw 
resulted  from  the  report,  new 
buildings  would  have  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  revised 
standards  according  to  the 
bylaw,  said  Slomke. 

Slomke  also  stated  that  the 
key  to  the  bylaw  is  its  endorse- 
ment. It  is  not  to  get  convic- 
tions but  to  prescribe  stan- 
dards and  keep  the  property 
up  to  those  standards. 

The  only  way  possible,  he 
said,  was  that  enforcement 
would  result  from  complaints 
and  not  from  door-to-door  sur- 
veys. 


Other  municipalities  al- 
ready have  such  bylaws,  but 
Waterloo  has  never  had  a need 
for  one.  It  has  been  discussed 
in  the  past  but  was  always 
rejected,  Slomke  said. 

“It’s  prime  benefit  in  Water- 
loo is  to  provide  preventative 
actions  as  oppos^  to  correc- 
tive actions,”  Slomke  said. 

Without  such  a bylaw  there 
are  no  property  standard  laws 
to  force  property  owners  to 
maintain  their  property  and 
without  it  Waterloo  cannot  be 
eligible  for  provincially-fund- 

See  standards  p.  2 


Trudeau  has  charm 


by  Liz  Oliveira 

At  63,  Mr.  Trudeau  still  has  as 
much  charm  and  charisma  as 
ever. 

Trudeau  was  greeted  at  the 
Concordia  Club  last  Friday  with 
a reception  of  a movie  star,  and 
while  being  very  popular,  there 
were  some  sounds  of  hecklers 
and  dislikers  in  the  back- 
ground. 

One  woman  booed  the  Prime 
Minister  and  was  told  by  a club 
member  to  stop.  She  shouted 
back  “this  a a free  country  and  I 
voice  my  opinion.” 

In  the  main  hall  Trudeau  got 
to  savor  the  famous  Oktoberfest 
dish,  sausages,  sauerkraut  and  a 
glass  of  beer. 

After  the  sampling  Trudeau 
got  to  dance  with  Miss  Concor- 
dia Sigrid  Osbelt,  who  taugh  him 
the  steps  of  the  famous  Oktober- 


fest Bird  dance. 

Trudeau  was  introduced  by 
Tony  Dissler,  club  president,  as 
one  man  who  has  done  alot  fox 
Canada. 

While  Trudeau  was  recalling 
his  latest  visit  to  the  Concordia 
Club  in  1971,  he  said  “the  beer  is 
great  and  the  women  are  still 
beautiful.” 

After  his  visit  in  the  main  hall, 
Trudeau  and  his  body  guards 
made  their  way  through  a 
crowded  corridor  to  a huge 
Concordia  beer  tent. 

Trudeau  stayed  there  only  for 
a minute  before  the  guards 
rushed  him  to  his  limousine.  The 
crowd  was  getting  too  wreck- 
less, and  everyone  wanted  to 
touch  or  take  a good  close  look  at 
Trudeau. 

Although  the  media  was  on 
hand,  Trudeau  was  not  receptive 
at  all. 


Prime  minister  Trudeau  kicks  up  his  heels  with  Miss  Oktoberfest, 
Caroline  Flury  at  Kitchener’s  Concordia  Club. 
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EDITORIAL 

Minimum  standard  bylaw 
may  keep  grass  cut, 
but  will  please  few 

by  Judi  Jackman 

The  Municipal  council  for  the  city  of  Waterloo  has 
announced  that  they  have  set  up  a committee  to 
research  the  feasibility  of  a minimum  property 
standards  bylaw  in  the  area. 

If  the  bylaw  were  put  into  effect  it  would  give  city 
council  the  power  to  force  property  owners  to 
maintain  their  property  to  a certain  degree. 

Who  lit  the  fire  under  city  council?  A few 
complaints  made  by  residents  about  the  state  of 
disrepair  of  some  properties  and  neighbourhoods. 

This  means  that  if  your  neighbor  were  to  complain 
to  his  alderman  that  your  lawn  wasn’t  cut  as  short 
as  his,  council  could  come  to  you  and  make  you  cut 
your  lawn  or  face  a fine. 


♦♦♦ 

What  would  stop  them  from  demanding  that  you 
paint  your  house  a certain  color  or  grow  only 
certain  kinds  of  flowers  in  your  garden! 

Soon  they  will  tell  you  what  property  you  can  buy 
and  where  you  can  live  and  how  many  children  you 
can  have. 

This  is  not  a bylaw  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority 
it  is  one  to  please  a few,  a minority! 

We  would  be  hypocritical  if  we  let  such  a bylaw 
come  into  effect  when  we  openly  criticize  other 
eastern  countries  for  the  same  offence. 

A committee  has  been  organized  to  study  the 
community  to  decide  whether  there  is  a need  for 
such  a bylaw  or  not.  What  exactly  will  they  do? 
Drive  around  town  looking  for  slums? 

City  council  said  that  the  complaints  were  mainly 
brought  against  those  who  buy  property  in  Waterloo 
and  then  rent  to  university  students.  These  people 
don’t  keep  up  their  yards  and  the  students  have  not 
the  time,  energy  or  funds  to  do  it. 


♦♦♦ 

Why  not  a bylaw  that  requires  all  homeowners  to 
live  on  the  premises  for  at  least  six  months  of  the 
year?  That  would  do  more  good  and  seems  a little 
more  reasonable.  If  the  minimum  property 
standards  bylaw  were  initiated,  those  property 
owners  wouldn’t  suffer,  it  would  be  the  students! 

If  such  a bylaw  was  enforced  in  Waterloo,  it 
wouldn’t  take  long  for  Kitchener  city  council  to 
follow  suit. 

It  is  fine  to  sit  back  now  and  say  ‘it  doesn’t  affect 
me’  but  if  everyone  does  that  we  will  soon  find 
ourselves  severely  affected! 

One  morning  we  will  wake  up  and  find  that  all  our 
locks  are  controlled  by  someone  in  a little  room  60 
miles  away. 

If  there  was  never  a closer  threat  to  our  personal 
freedom  before  there  is  one  now! 


Beauty  seldom  wins 


by  Shane  Kropf 

I’ve  never  been  really  sure 
of  what  the  exact  purpose  of  a 
beauty  contest  is.  I’m  not  sure 
if  it’s  a vehicle  for  displaying 
the  contestants’  egos,  or  an 
ego-crusher  which  allows  only 
one  winner. 

It  seems  a little  foolish  to  me 
that  contestants  from  as  far 
away  as  Texas  and  Florida 
would  travel  all  the  way  to 
Kitchener  to  compete  for  the 
Miss  Oktoberfest  crown, 
knowing  that  only  one  of  the  19 
participants  will  be  declared 
the  winner.  Ah,  but  the  ever- 
bubbly  master  of  ceremonies 
always  declares  that  “all  the 
girls  are  winners.”  If  that’s 
the  case,  there  should  be  19 
girls  parading  around  North 
America  with  the  coveted  Miss 
Oktoberfest  crown,  knowing 
that  they  are  the  queen  of  the 
drunken  bash  that  infests  our 
city  every  October. 

I’d  be  inclined  to  take  it  as  a 
sign  of  physical  imperfection 
if  I’d  lost  a beauty  contest, 
knowing  that  I have  been 
doomed  to  view  the  world 
through  two  holes  cut  out  of  a 
paper  bag. 

Yet  these  same  girls  who 
lose  this  time,  will  probably  be 
back  next  year  to  try  to 
avenge  their  previous  losses. 
If  they  lost  before,  they’ll 
probably  lose  again  — people 
usually  don’t  get  any  prettier 
as  years  go  by.  But  then  again, 
the  competition  may  be  uglier 
next  year. 

Why  it  is  even  called  a 
beauty  contest  is  beyond  me. 
If  a girl  can’t  win  on  looks 
alone,  maybe  she  can  still  win 


Standards 

from  pg.  1 

ed  municipal  development  and 
improvement  programs  (said 
the  Waterloo  Chronicle,  Sept. 
28). 

The  bylaw,  if  put  into  effect 
as  a result  of  the  report,  would 
take  a preventative  approach 
and  would  definitely  help  to 
“clean-up”  Waterloo. 


Coming 
Soon  ... 

November 

Nov.  1 (Tues.) 

Queen-for-a-day  contest 

Nov.  3 (Thurs.) 

Pub  in  cafeteria-Belinda 
Metz  - pub  sponsored  by 
Craven  A 

Nov.  22  (Tues.) 

Tuesday  Nooner 

December 

Dec.  1 3 (Tues.) 

Santa-Sing-Song 


Dec.  23  (Fri.) 

Close  of  fall  semester 


by  being  able  to  tap-dance  to 
“Amazing  Grace.”  I’ve  seen 
better  acts  on  the  Gong  Show. 

Maybe  they  should  call 
these  events  “beauty  contests 
that  still  give  you  a chance  to 
win  if  you’re  ugly.”  Sort  of  a 
consolation  prize  if  you’ve 
been  declared  “Alpo  city”  but 
can  still  chew  gum  and  twirl  a 
baton  at  the  same  time. 

Rarely  do  the  best  looking 
girls  win,  however.  Watch  the 
pageants  on  TV  sometime. 
The  girl  who  makes  a Speedo 
swimsuit  look  like  a piece  of 
art  always  loses  to  the  girl  who 
works  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren, owns  a dog  and  “loves 
this  great  country  of  ours.” 


by  Shane  Kropf 

At  least  four  Ontario  com- 
munity colleges  are  defying  a 
provincial  government  direc- 
tive by  giving  preference  to 
local  students  in  programs 
with  limited  enrolments. 

Spokesman  for  the  four  col- 
leges (St.  Lawrence  College 
with  campuses  in  Kingston, 
Brockville  and  Cornwall;  St. 
Clair  College  with  campuses  in 
Windsor  and  Chatham;  North- 
ern College  in  northeastern 
Ontario  and  Cambrian  College 
in  Sudbury)  all  admit  they  do 
give  preference  to  applying 
students  who  are  in  the  col- 
leges’ areas. 

Joseph  Drysdale,  president 
of  Northern  College  even  went 
as  far  as  saying  that  he’s 
“been  doing  it  under  the 
counter  and  not  saying  any- 
thing.” Sixty-nine  of  76  stu- 
dents in  Northern’s  nursing 
program  are  from  the  imme- 
diate area,  although  over  half 
the  applications  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  province. 

Equal  opportunity  must  be 
given  to  all  applicants  who 
meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments, and  random  selection 
should  be  used  when  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  places 
available,  according  to  the 
guidelines  set  out  by  the  pro- 
vincial government. 

There’s  something  very 
wrong  with  the  education  sys- 


I’ve  always  wondered  what 
kind  of  people  would  enter  a 
beauty  contest.  How  someone 
could  enter  one  of  these  con- 
tests and  declare  that  vanity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is 
still  a mystery  to  me.  What 
makes  these  people  look  in  the 
mirror  and  think  that  they 
should  be  in  a beauty  pageant? 
Sure  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  but  this  beholder  has 
seen  better  looking  women 
fighting  over  clothing  at  the 
Salvation  Army.  Maybe  they 
should  look  in  the  mirror  and 
consider  entering  a pageant. 
But  then  again,  they  probably 
can’t  twirl  a baton  and  they 
probably  don’t  own  a dog.  | 


tern  (or  the  provincial  govern- 
ment) if  no  action  is  taken 
against  these  colleges  who  are 
openly  disobeying  government 
enrolment  orders.  If  nothing  is 
done  to  halt  these  actions, 
what  is  to  stop  all  colleges 
from  refusing  to  accept  Joe 
Student  because  he  lives  out  in 
the  boondocks? 

How  many  colleges  won’t 
admit  that  they  give  prefer- 
ence to  local  students?  With 
four  colleges  who  do  admit  to 
this,  dozens  of  others  must  be 
doing  the  same. 

I’d  hate  to  think  that  my 
application  was  accepted  sim- 
ply because  I lived  in  Kitchen- 
er, and  not  becau.se  I sur- 
passed  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  communi- 
ty college.  The  thought  that  a 
student’s  future  career  could 
be  jeopardized  because  he  did 
not  live  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  a college  is  absurd. 

With  the  number  of  students 
returning  to  school  because  of 
the  job  storage,  maybe  it’s 
time  the  rules  were  enforced. 
Or  maybe  it’s  time  the  afor- 
mentioned  colleges  showed 
some  moral  decency  and  of- 
fered the  privilege  of  educa- 
tion to  all. 

It’s  a sad  situation  when 
those  colleges  can  admit  they 
defy  the  government  with  no 
hesitation. 

It’s  an  even  sadder  situation 
when  the  government  does 
nothing  about  it. 


Trivia  for  tickets 


Pub  Quiz  number  seven  is 
here  carrying  on  with  the 
Bonus  question.  The  winner 
will  receive  two  tickets  to  this 
week’s  pub: 

Drop  your  answers  in  the 
Spoke  boxes  in  the  lounge  and 
outside  our  office  downstairs. 

1.  What  holiday  is  the  India- 
napolis 500  run  on? 

2.  What  -is  Joe  Namath’s 
nickname? 

3.  What  is  a group  of  bears 
called? 

4.  What  is  the  height  of  a 
basketball  hoop? 

5.  What  planet  has  the  lon- 
gest day? 

6.  What  Beatle’s  album  cover 
shows  Paul  walking  bare- 
foot with  his  eyes  closed? 

7.  What  is  the  most  common 
surname  in  the  world? 

8.  What  TV  show’s  theme 
song  is  “Suicide  is  pain- 
less?” 

9.  What  sport  uses  plugs  and 


leaders? 

10.  What  part  of  the  human 
body  is  most  commonly 
bitten  by  insects? 

11.  How  many  lines  are  in  a 

sonnet?  J 

12.  What  is  the  capital  or 
Yugoslavia? 

13.  What  are  little  boys  made 
of? 

14.  What  is  the  largest  fresh- 
water lake  in  the  world? 

15.  What  did  Wynken,  Blyn- 
ken  and  Nod  go  out  to  sea 
in? 

16.  What  rock  singer  named 
his  son  Zowie? 

17.  What  does  RCA  stand  for? 

18.  What  religion  did  Adolf 
Hitler  profess? 

19.  What  is  an  illegal  move  by 
a baseball  pitcher  called? 

20.  What  is  known  as  half  a 
byte? 

Bonus:  What  do  vampire 
bats  usually  go  for  on 
sleeping  humans? 


Colleges  defy 
the  government 
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Little  Toot  down  King  Street  on  Oktoberfest  Thanksgiving  day 
parade. 


Cool  spectators  say 
it’s  worth  it 


It  was  an  exuberantly  cool 
day.  Spectators  lined  up 
across  our  Twin  Cities  to 
watch  the  15th  annual  Ok- 
toberfest Thanksgiving  Day 
parade. 

An  estimated  300,000  people 
attended  the  parade.  They 
dressed  in  winter  garments, 
some  of  them  bundled  up  into 
blankets  and  some  even 
sipped  coffee  to  keep  warm. 

“It’s  chilly,  but  it’s  worth 
it...  this  year’s  parade  is  just 
fantastic,’’  said  spectator  Cida 
Oliveira  16,  of  Kitchener. 

In  the  parade  there  were  30 
floats,  18  bands,  antique  cars, 
close  to  100  professional 
clowns,  and  Bonhomme,  ma- 
scot of  the  Quebec  Winter  Car- 
nival. 

Also  one  could  not  miss  the 
charming  and  beautiful  Miss 
Oktoberfest,  Caroline  Flury 
21,  of  Buffalo.  The  float  that 
she  was  on  was  very  impres- 
sive, it  resembled  a cape  ol 
royalty. 


“The  Miss  this  year,  she’s  so 
pretty,’’  said  Katherine  Mor- 
rocco  12,  of  Waterloo. 

There  were  two  teams  ot 
horses  this  year.  One  team 
representing  Budweiser  and 
another  representing  Carls- 
berg. 

The  Award  this  year  for  the 
best  float  was  J.M.  Schneid- 
er’s Harvest  Festival  entry 
and  for  the  best  marching 
band  was  Kitchener’s  Ven- 
tures Drum  Corps. 

This  year’s  parade  marshall 
was  television  comedian  John 
Candy.  He’s  best  known  for  his 
television  chracter  Johnny 
LaRue  on  SCTV. 

A lot  of  the  bands  played 
traditional  Oktoberfest  songs, 
- Ein  Prosit,  but  there  were 
also  variations,  jazz  and  Ba- 
hamian. 

The  parade  was  videotaped 
by  CKCO-TV  and  was  present- 
ed to  viewers  late^in  the  af 
ternoon. 


Students  on.  videotape 


Several  students  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  appear  on 
camera  in  front  of  the  student 
lounge  last  Wednesday.  Stu- 
dents were  asked,  as  they 
walked  by,  to  give  their  defini- 
tions of  therapy  and  coun- 
selling and  were  filmed  on 
video  tape  at  the  same  time. 

The  interviews,  part  of  a 
class  assignment,  were  con- 
ducted by  two  second-year 
social  services  students,  Mary 
Sears  and  Ines  Sousa.  The  two 
young  women  thought  the  tap- 
ing would  be  a good  way  to 
explain  case  work  for  their 
workshop,  which  they  are 


presenting  to  the  second-year 
recreation  students.  The  work- 
shop will  be  a crash  course  in 
case  work  and  counselling 
skills  for  the  students,  said 
Sgsts 

Sousa  felt  the  taping  was  a 
good  way  to  mix  with  other 
students  and  “to  demonstrate 
what  we  have  learned.”  She 
also  thought  the  students' 
would  be  more  intimidated 
while  being  taped  than  they 
were. 

Both  Sousa  and  Sears  felt  the 
taping  went  very  well  and 
were  grateful  to  the  students 
for  their  co-operation. 


SKI  KILLINGTON 
VERMONT 


March  Break  '84 


5 day  lift  pass  good 
on  all  lifts 
at  Killington 


5 nights  accommodation 
at  Whiffletree/Edgemont 
condominiums 


$250  cdn.  $100  deposit  due, by 
Nov.  23/83  in  Activities  office. 

Round  trip  transportation  via 
luxury  highway  coach  ^ 
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Every  C.G.A. 
who  graduates 
this  year  . . . 


Certified  General  Accountants  do 
have  a choice:  taxation,  auditing, 
controllership,  government,  man- 
agement accounting,  commerce, 
industry  — public  practice. 

CGA  offers  a five-year  course. 
Advanced  standing  is  granted  to 
students  with  college  or  university 
credits.  It's  tough,  and  demanding. 
That's  why  more  and  more  em- 
ployers are  looking  for  people  who 
have  earned  the  CGA  designation. 
Because  it  identifies  a person  with 
drive,  initiative,  ability,  and 
knowledge. 

Choose  the  fastest  growing 
accounting  profession.  Become  a 
Certified  General  Accountant. 

It's  nice  to  have  a choice  . . . 
isn't  it? 


Deadline  tor 
Winter 
enrollment, 

November  11. 

For  information, 

Ccill  or  write: 

The  Certified 
General 
Accountants 
Association 
of  Ontario 

480  University  Avenue.  4th  FI 
Toronto.  Ontario  MSG  1V2 
(416)  593-1103 
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by  Tricia  Hermitage 

Nobody  ever  said  life  was  fair 
- or  easy.  Most  of  us  will  spend 
over  50  years  of  our  lives  either 
preparing  for  or  employed  in  the 
labor  force.  The  fortunate  ones 
will  find  a financially  rewarding 
and  emotionally  satisfying 
niche.  Too  many  others  will  find 
themselves  in  dead  end,  mind- 
numbing  jobs  or  facing  the  very 
real  spectre  of  unemployment. 

Are  you  in  the  right  job,  or 
studying  in  a field  that  will 
provide  the  basis  for  security 
and  fulfillment? 

Last  month,  government  offi- 
cials released  a list  of  83  occupa- 
tions in  which  a future  shortage 
of  skilled  labor  could  appear. 
Included  on  the  list  are  industri- 
al electricians  and  electrical 
engineering  technicians. 

Training  in  these  areas  is 
offered  at  the  Doon  Campus  of 
Conestoga  College  through  the 
Electrical  Apprenticeship  Pro- 


gram. Edward  (Ted)  Matthews, 
program  co-ordinator,  says  that 
while  there  are  fewer  students 
enrolled  this  term  than  can  be 
accommodated,  he  expects  the 
next  course  will  be  over-enrolled 
as  seasonal  employment  drops. 

Electrical  apprentice  students 
must  complete  three  eight  week 
terms  of  classroom  theory  in 
addition  to  thousands  of  hours  of 
work  experience  to  qualify  for 
journeyman  papers. 

Meanwhile,  $20  million,  ear- 
marked by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  training  Ontario 
workers  in  new  skills,  is  unspent 
because  employers  can’t  accept 
apprentices  when  there  is  no 
work. 

As  the  demographics  of  the 
post-war  baby-boom  stabilize 
the  number  of  children  entering 
the  school  system  dwindles,  re- 
ducing the  need  for  teaching 
professionals.  Simultaneously, 
the  proportion  of  the  population 
over  age  65  grows  annually 


creating  a demand  for  all  health 
services  - except  pediatricians. 

One  of  the  beneficiaries  may 
be  the  nursing  diploma  program 
at  Ontario  community  colleges 
which  graduated  almost  1,600 
students  last  year. 

Three  women  who  have 
enrolled  in  the  two-year  nursing 
program  at  Conestoga  College 
this  year  explained  their  mo- 
tivations. 

Shelley  Kuntz  “always  wanted 
to  be  a nurse.’’  She  says  high 
school  counsellors  had  very  little 
impact  on  her  choice. 

Pat  Karges  and  Debbi 
McBride  have  already  experi- 
enced the  working  world.  Pat,  a 
registered  nursing  assistant, 
who  felt  she  had  reached  a 
“dead  end”,  hopes  to  expand  her 
opportunities  for  advancement. 
Debbi,  with  a background  in 
social  work,  wants  to  apply  her 
interest  in  people  to  a more 
clinical  setting. 

None  of  them  anticipate  anv 


difficulty  finding  employment 
after  graduation,  particularly  if 
they  are  willing  to  relocate. 

Throughout  the  sixties,  gov- 
ernment encouragement  and  as- 
sistance coupled  with  the  on- 
slaught of  the  baby-boomers 
produced  the  most  post-secon- 
dary school  graduates  in  history. 
A diploma,  better  yet  a degree  in 
almost  anything  seemed  an  as- 
surance of  lucrative  employ- 
ment. The  ensuing  glut  on  the 
job  market  created  reverbera- 
tions that  are  still  being  felt 
today.  The  coveted  scroll  of 
parchment  is  no  longer  a 
guaranteed  reservation  at  the 
career  counter. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  national 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  11.2 
per  cent  according  to  Statistics 
Canada.  In  Ontario,  the  figure 
was  somewhat  lower  at  9.2  per 
cent.  Still,  it  is  a powerful 
commentary  on  the  state  of  our 
economy  and  the  figures  don’t 
take  into  consideration  the  num- 
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EVERYTHING  YOU  EVER  WANTED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  LABATT’S  BLUE 


Lesson  *1  “The  pour” 

There  are  many  theories  regarding  this  particular 
facet  of  the  Labatt’s  Blue  mystique.  The  one  we  favour 
builds  a beer  head  from  the  bottom.  Start  by 
keeping  the  glass  upright  and  pouring  down  the  middle 
until  a head  begins  to  form.  Stop,  let  the  foam 
build,  then  tilt  the  glass  to  a forty-five  degree  angle 
and  continue  to  pour  down  the  side.  As  the  glass 
fills,  bring  it  back  to  the  upright  position  leaving  a head 
about  two  fingers  tall.  The  Labatt’s  Blue  pour 
is  always  followed  by  the  ever  popular  Labatt’s  Blue 
“unpour’l  an  exercise  in  which  many  of  you  are 
already  well-versed. 


Correction: 

In  the  Oct.  17  article  “High 
Winds  Delay  Inflating  of  Miller 
Balloon”,  the  picture  had  a 
cutline  which  read,  owned  by 
Labatt’s.  It  should  have  read, 
owned  by  Carling  O’Keefe. . 

Spoke  apologizes  for  this  mis- 
take and  any  embarrassment  it 
may  have  caused. 

Smile 

Once  there  was  a time  when  I 
thought  I could  give  up  thumb- 
sucking- Now  I doubt  if  I ever 
could.  I’m  hooked! 

— Linus 


Future  careers:  choose  or  be  ohosen 


ber  of  people  who  are  enderem- 
ployed  - those  who  are  in  jobs 
requiring  less  than  their  educa- 
tional qualifications.  A 1976  sur- 
vey by  Statistics  Canada  found 
that  45  per  cent  of  those  studied 
felt  they  had  been  deflected- 
from  their  chosen  career  paths 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  job 
market.  The  percentage  is  prob- 
ably higher  today. 

The  government,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, has  responded  to  market 
disruptions  and  economic  pres- 
sures by  re-thinking  the  open- 
door  policies  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties.  This  has  led  to  severe 
cut-backs  in  financial  support 
which,  in  turn,  means  higher 
entrance  requirements  and  the 
phasing  out  of  courses  and  whole 
programs. 

Recession,  inflation  and  major 
technological  advances  have 
created  profound  changes  in  the 
workplace.  Wayne  Gartley, 
former  executive  director  of  the 
University  and  College  Place- 
ment Association,  predicts  that 
the  growth  of  the  computer 
industry  alone  will  change  two- 
thirds  of  the  content  of  occupa- 
tions in  the  next  50  years. 

With  all  these  variables,  man- 
power forecasting  is  an  impre- 
cise science,  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
can  be  applied  here  but  with  a 
curious  cyclical  twist.  If  enough 
high  school  students  read 
enough  articles  suggesting  a 
demand  for  engineers,  there  will 
probably  be  an  oversupply  of 
engineers.  This  increase  holds 
down  salaries  for  engineers 
which  deters  others  from  enter- 
ing the  field.  A new  shortage 
develops,  salaries  rise  and  the 
cycle  continues. 

The  dilemma  facing  students 
now  is  choosing  the  right  track 
to  assure  they  will  meet  the  job 
supply  train  when  it  arrives. 

Career  counselling  is  avail- 
able both  in  schools  and  the 
private  sector.  As  an  extension 
of  this  servicce,  six  years  ago, 
the  Department  of  Employment' 
and  Immigration  developed  a 
computer-assisted  program 
which  stores  information  on 
over  1,100  primary  occupations. 
This  program,  called  appropria- 
tely, Choices,  is  available  free  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  explore 
career  alternatives. 

Gord  Fell,  area  co-ordinator  of 
Choices,  says  a survey  deter- 
mined that  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
users  were  “highly  satisfied” 
with  the  results  they  obtained. 

There  are  no  guarantees.  The 
only  real  security  is  knowing 
your  own  skills,  keeping  them  up 
to  date  and  being  flexible  about 
where  you  are  prepared  to  apply 
them.  Skills  such  as  the  ability  to 
communicate,  problem  solve 
and  analyze  information  are 
probably  the  most  inherently 
useful  because  of  their  portabili- 
ty. 

Everyone  has  certain  natural 
talents  and  proclivities,  deter- 
mined to  a greater  or  lesser 
degree  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. The  secret  is  to  assess 
strengths  and  interests  and  de- 
velop them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 


Lesson  fixim  the  College  of  Blue  Kno\de(Jge 
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ANTIQUE 

CAR 

SHOW 


The  Third  Annual  Great  Oktoberfest  Antique 
Auto  Exhibition  took  place  on  the  Labatt’s 
Breweries  parking  lot  at  King  and  William  in 
Waterloo  on  October  1 0. 

Although  there  were  cars  there  from  the 
1 930s,  the  majority  of  automobiles  were  from 
the  '40s  and  ’50o.  The  Studebakers  and 
Thunderbirds  of  this  era  seemed  to  be  most 
popular. 


by  Paul  Hageman 


Uoon  student  constitution 
to  be  updated  and  revised 




OCAP 


by  Colleen  Hinnegan 

The  Career  Services  Depart- 
ment at  Conestoga  gives  the 
students  a helping  hand  in 
finding  jobs.  The  department 
is  located  in  portable  eight  by 
the  administration  building. 

The  purpose  of  Career  Ser- 
vices is  to  assist  the  students 
in  finding  jobs  in  their  job 
field. 

The  job  placement  record  is 
95  per  cent  which  is  the  highest 
in  Ontario.  In  the  year  1981- 
1982,  95.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
graduates  found  jobs.  This 
was  a slight  decrease  from  the 
97.5  per  cent  job  placement  in 
1980-1981. 

Career  Services  provides 
special  classes  for  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Career  Ser- 
vices Department  which  in- 
cludes resource  materials 
such  as  government  publica- 


helps  job 

tions. 

The  staff  at  Career  Services 
helps  students  to  write  re-_ 
sumes,  cover  letters  and  also 
enlightens  them  on  the  rights 
of  an  individual  during  a job 
interview.  Some  questions  an 
employer  would  ask  could  be 
violating  their  human  rights. 

On  and  off  campus  inter- 
views are  set  up  for  students. 
Michael  Kirby,  placement  of- 
ficer, said  they  make  an 
average  of  60  to  100  employer 
visits  to  promote  the  college 
and  see  if  a company  wants  to 
hire  students. 

Employers  phone  the  col- 
lege and  inform  them  of  up- 
coming jobs.  The  staff  then 
phones  all  of  the  students  who 
would  qualify  for  this  position. 
This  is  the  most  common 
procedure  for  the  job  place- 
ment. 

Kirbv  said  that  they  set  up 


search 


seminars  for  classes  to  advice 
them  in  job  searching. 

A student  work  center  is  in 
the  Career  Services  portable 
with  a typewriter  and  a tele- 
phone for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  Ontario  Career  Action 
Program,  a part  of  the  Ontario 
Assistance  Program,  is  to  as- 
sist young  people  in  gaining 
work  experience  so  that  they 
can  begin  a career. 

The  program  provides  16-to- 
24-year-old  school-leavers 
with  initial  job  experience.  It 
is  designed  *o  give  trainees  the 
marketai.  'Mils  they  need  to 
obtain  full  me  employment. 

OCAP  will  pay  $100  per  week 
to  the  trainee  during  the  train- 
ing period  (up  to  16  weeks). 

If  any  further  information  is 
needed  the  staff  at  OCAP  will 
be  pleased  to  help  you. 


The  constitution  pertaining 
to  the  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion, which  has  not  been  re- 
vised since  1973,  is  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  revision. 

The  Doon  Student  member- 
ship within  the  constitution 
applies  to  all  fulltime  students 
enrolled  at  the  Doon  Campus 
of  Conestoga  College  who  have 
either  paid  the  student  activity 
fee  for  the  year  or  made  the 
proper  arrangments  to  do  so. 

The  constitution  is  “basi- 
cally a guideline  for  our 
operating  procedures,”  said 
Jacqueline  Matthews,  presi- 
dent of  the  Doon  Student  Asso- 
ciation (DSA).  It  outlines  the 
powers  of  the  executive  and 
directors,  the  duties  of  the 
president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  pub 
manager  and  entertainment 
co-ordinator. 

Over  the  recent  summer 


months  three  members  of  the 
executive;  the  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  also 
the  business  manager,  made 
the  changes  they  felt  neces- 
sary. . 

When  this  was  completed  it 
was  sent  to  the  lawyers  to  be 
put  into  the  legal  format.  It 
was  then  sent  back  to  the  DSA 
and  further  changes  were 
made.  The  constitution  was 
re-typed  and  brought  before 
the  Board  of  Directors 

The  next  meeting  is  in  ap- 
proximately two  weeks  at 
which  any  necessary  changes 
will  be  made. 

A revision  was  needed  be- 
cause “basically  the  whole 
thing  was  outdated,”  said  Mat- 
thews. 

The  revised  edition  will 
come  into  effect  “hopefully  by 
the  middle  of  November,”  she 
said. 


Canada’s  only 
naturopathic  college 


by  Steve  McCormick 

The  entrance  to  the  College 
of  Natural  Medicine,  43  Benton 
St.,  Kitchener,  does  not  smell 
of  medicine.  It  echoes  like  a 
church. 

The  building  is  on  the  site  of 
the  birth  of  William  Lyon 
MacKenzie  King.  A Presby- 
terian church  was  later  erect- 
ed on  the  site,  and  though  it  is 
still  being  renovated,  the  old 
structure  is  unmistakable.  The 
K-W  Art  Gallery  occupied  the 
vacated  church  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  Centre  in  the 
Square. 

Today,  it  is  the  only  na- 
turopathic college  in  Canada. 

The  science  of  naturopathy 
is  both  philosophy  and  science, 
art  and  practice,  aimed  to 
treat  patients  by  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  body.  The  vital 
force,  vis  medicatrix  naturae 
— in  Latin  — is  enhanced  by 
therapeutic  substances  and 
techniques. 

Dr.  Gordon  Franklin  Smith, 
Doctor  of  Naluropathy  (D.N.) 


When  he  was  30  years  old 
Leo  Ray,  doctor  of  medicine, 
suffered  but  survived  a heart 
attack;  he  was  given  five 
years  to  live. 

That  was  29  years  ago. 

Now  61  years  old,  Roy  is  a 
doctor  practicing  with  the 
Humberview  Medical  Centre 
at  4180  Dundas  St.  West,  To- 
ronto, where  he  is  pioneering  a 
computerized  system  to  an- 
alyze indeces  of  patients’ 
health,  and  finds  the  time  and 
energy  to  canoe  100  miles 
yearly. 

Roy  is  now  a doctor  of 
naturopathy,  and  he  attributes 
his  very  life  to  it.  He  became 
interested  in  natural  treat- 
ments three  years  after  his 
five-year  prognosis,  when  he 
witnessed  a comatose  patient 
receive  a massive  injection  of 
vitamins;  the  patient  was 
shortly  sitting  on  the  side  of 
the  bed. 

While  continuing  his  career 
as  a physician,  he  investigated 
vitamin  therapies.  He  studied 
with  Dr.  Sute,  a London  doctor 
who  was  the  first  exponent  of 
the  healing  properties  of  vi 
tamin  E,  and  visited  a centre 
in  Milwaukee.  He  got  “the 
biggest  shock  since  getting 
into  medicine”,  he  said,  when 
he  realized  allopathy  (conven 
tional  medicine)  was  “help- 
less” in  treating  illness. 

The  problem  allopathy  never 
tackled  was  “how  to  rebuild 
cells”,  said  Roy. 

The  study  of  cell  physiology 
is  less  than  50  years  old  and  the 
“medical  profession  is  still 
treating  shocks  and  crises”,  he 
said,  instead  of  focussing  on 
health  restoration. 

“Do  I want  to  treat  disease 
or  do  I want  to  treat  health?”, 
Roy  asked  himself.  In  answer, 
he  threw  out  his  entire  medical 
cabinet  and  concentrated  on 
natural  medicine. 

By  “preventative  physiolo- 
gical and  biochemical  nor- 
malization, you  detoxify  the 
body”,  he  explained  of  na- 
turopathy. “You  treat  the 
whole  person,  not  the  disease 
alone.” 

Roy  gathered  information 
for  28  years  to  organize  a 


at  the  college  said,  the  science 
is  “eclectic.”  Treatments  can 
vary  from  nutritional  condi- 
tioning, botanical  medicine, 
acupuncture,  biofeedback  and 
electrotherapy  to  hydroth- 
erapy. 

Health  should  be  seen  as  a 
dynamic  process,  said  Smith, 
“more  than  the  absence  of 
disease.”  Practitioners  try  to 
support,  he  said,  the  recupera- 
tive or  adaptive  powers.”- 

Most  illnesses  are  seen  by 
the  naturopath  as  the  result  of 
the  patient’s  lack  of  resistance 
or  of  health  attitude. 

To  illustrate.  Dr.  Smith  stat- 
ed the  case  of  a child  suffering 
from  eczema  (a  type  of  dis- 
ease noted  for  its  resultant 
skin  rash,  but  involving  bron^ 
chial  complications). 

a naturopathic  doctor  might 
treat  the  illness  with  corticos- 
teroids. According  to  naturo- 
pathy, this  treatment  would 
result  in  the  suppression  of 
symptoms.  Smith  said,  but 
would  not  alleviate  the  pa- 


system  that,  he  said,  “proba- 
bly cost  me  half  a million 
dollars,  without  a cent  of 
help”.  The  project  under  way, 
the  product  of  that  time, 
money  and  effort,  is  a compu- 
terized system  #of  “total  per- 
sonal diagnosis”.  The  system 
will  analyze  in  minutes  25,000 
facts  that  affect  or  determine 
health  — “everything  inside 
the  body  that  causes  the  ill- 
ness”, he  said. 

Naturopathy  is  now  getting 
much  recognition.  Roy  be- 
lieves he  was  the  first  na- 
turopath in  Ontario,  if  not  in 
Canada;  now  there  are  200  in 
the  province.  He  knows  of  30 
MDs  who  are  not  practicing 
“normal  medicine”,  and  cites 
10  different  organizations 
moving  away  from  conven- 
tional drug  therapy.  A good 
sign,  he  said,  is  that  the 
Nutritional  Research  Centre 
has  22,000  MDs  on  its  mailing 
list. 

The  bastion  of  conventional 
medicine,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  (AMA),  once 
had  98  percent  of  U.S.  physi- 
cians as  members;  now,  Roy 
says,  35  percent  belong.  Roy 
claims  that  the  AMA  has  a 
single-minded  anti-naturo- 
pathic philosophy  he  summa- 
rizes as  “chemistry  is  God”. 
By  contrast,  his  practice 
shows  a “reverence  for  nature 
and  a reverence  for  life”,  he 
said. 

Roy  believes  that  nobody 
should  create  an  antagonism 
between  natural  medicine  and 
drug  medicine.  “Nobody  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  truth,  he  said. 
“There  are  two  sides  to  every 
coin”. 

But  there  is  ill-feeling  gen- 
erated toward  natural  medi- 
cine by  the  AMA  and  others.  “I 
belive  the  antagonism  comes 
from  the  drug  companies,” 
Roy  said.  “In  fact,  this  was 
told  to  be  by  the  president  of  a 
drug  company”. 

Roy  claims  that  now  the 
drug  companies,  seeing  what 
the  trend  is,  are  investing 
money  in  the  growing  herbs. 

Whether  that  is  Hippocratic 
or  hypocritical,  they  are  in- 
vesting in  a cash  crop. 


the  product  of  such  peripheral 
treatment  might  be  that  the 
patient  develops  bronchial 
problems,  or  even  asthma, 
since»  he  said,  only  the  ‘preci- 
pitating’ and  not  the  ‘perpe- 
tuating’ or  nor  the  ‘predispos- 
ing’ causes  had  not  been 
treated. 

Naturopathy  tries  to  mobi- 
lize the  immunological  sys- 
tems of  the  patient. 

According  to  Rudolph  Vir 
chow,  a founder  of  modern 
naturopathy,  “germs  seek 
their  own  natural  habitat-dis- 
eased tissue  — rather  than 
being  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease.” Virchow  wrote,  “mos- 
quitos seek  the  stagnant 
water,  but  do  not  CAUSE  the 
pool  to  become  stagnant.” 
Treatment  is  not  the  erasing  ol 
the  precipitating  causes  (the 
‘germs’),  but  the  elimination 
of  predisposing  and  perpetuat- 
ing causes. 

W.  George  Newman,  a stu- 
dent of  natuopathy,  explains 
some  illness  as  being  either 
psychosomatic,  nutritional,  or 
energetic  in  cause  origin. 
Newman,  rounding  off  his  de- 
gree in  Honours  Science  with  a 
thesis  on  psychosomatic  dis- 
ease, said  that,  “a  lot  of  people 
become  sick  because  that  is 
the  only  way  to  communicate 
to  the  world.”  Treatment  in 
such  cases  must  be  gentle  — 
both  psychologically  and  me- 
dicinally. 

Diagnosing  a patient  for 
nutritional  imbalance  must  be 
done  just  as  carefully,  and 
personality  types  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  patient’s  bio- 
chemical disposition. 

The  third  type  of  disorder  is, 
Newman  said,  a “blockage,  a 
jam,  along  particular  meridi- 
ans”, referring  to  the  body’s 
energy  patterns  well  delineat- 
ed in  the  oriental  therapies  of 
acupuncture  and  Tae-Kwon 
Do.  Acupuncture  or  electroth- 
erapy may  restore  the  natural 
balance  of  the  life  energy. 

Naturopathy  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  ‘conventional’  medi- 
cine, but  cannot  replace  it  in 
all  cases.  Newman  said,  “If  I 
fall  down  tomorrow  and  break 
my  neck  and  arm  I’ll  go  to  K-W 
Hospital  to  have  it  set.” 

Smith  readily  admits  that 
extrema  illness  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  stimulate  the  patient’s 
antibodies  fast  enough  to  over- 
whelm a disease,  and  may 
necessitate  the  administration 
of  antibiotics  — a stopgap 
preferable  to  suffering. 

Naturopathy  emphasizes  the 
patient’s  participation  in  his 
healing.  Smith  notes  that  the 
early  definition  of  ‘doctor’  is 
‘teacher’.  Treatment  then,  is 
- “fit  to  the  patient’s  needs”. 
Smith  said,  and  necessitates 
cooperation.  Newman  said, 
“It’s  very  much  a communica- 
tion process”,  despite  “the 
tremendous  amount  of  pres- 
sure to  play  the  doctor’s 
game.” 

In  ancient  China  a doctor 
was  not  paid  when  the  patient 
was  sick  — only  when  the 
patient  was  healthy.  This  poli- 
cy stressed  the  preventative 
nature  of  naturopathic  medi- 
cine, and  invited  the  coopera- 
tion of  doctor  and  subject. 

Ancient  in  its  origins,  na- 
turopathy is  most  modern  in 
its  practice,  and  in  honoring 
hosting  this  type  of  medicine. 
Kitchener  may  well  be  placed 
on  a meridian  leading  to  the 
future. 


tient’s  basic  problem.  In  fact. 

Many  Years  to  live 


Some  20,000  spectators  showed  up  to  view  the  Oktoberfest 
airshow. 


Air  show  success 


The  Oktoberfest  air  show 
was  cancelled  Saturday  be- 
cause of  rain  but  an  average  of 
20,000  spectators  showed  up 
Sunday  said  Joe  MacEachen, 
safety  officer 
The  show  was  opened  by  a 
vivid  red  Fokker  DRL  Tri- 
plane, designed  by  Reinhold 
Platz.  This  plane  is  a replica  of 
one  flown  by  Germany’s 
Manfred  von  Richthofen,  the 
“Red  Baron”  of  World  War  I. 

“The  star  attraction  this 
year  is  the  Tutors,  ‘Snow- 
birds’,” said  MacEachen. 

The  25  minute  Snowbirds 
routine  consisted  of  a fast- 
paced  series  of  formation  and 


also  solo  manoeuvres  by  the 
pilots  in  their  red,  white  and 
blue  CT-114  Tutor  jets. 

All  the  team  members  of  the 
Snowbirds  are  volunteers,  se- 
lected each  fall  from  appli- 
cants throughout  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces. 

An  additional  attraction  pre- 
sented to  the  spectators  was  a 
combination  of  ground  and 
airborne  assault  simulations 
performed  by  members  of 
Guelph  Region’s  Highland  Fu- 
siliers. 

The  Air  Show  was  sponsored 
by  the  Optimist  Club  of  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  and  the  Water- 
loo Wellington  Flying  Club. 


Big  Sisters  funding 


Big  Sisters  largest  yearly 
fund-raising  event  netted 
$8,500  on  Thanksgiving  week- 
end in  their  11th  annual  Art- 
fest. 

Held  in  the  Kitchener  Farm- 
ers Market,  the  works  of  42 
craftsmen  and  21  artists  were 
displayed,  including  those  of 
Louis  Sarvary,  who  travelled 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the 
event. 

Proceeds  from  admission, 
space  rental,  and  the  food  and 
beverage  concession  went  to 
support  the  volunteer  organi- 
zation. 

The  hand-era fted  works  in- 
cluded quilts  and  stuffed  dolls, 
leatherworks  such  as  belts  and 
purses,  petit  point  jewelry, 
and  bright  stained-glass 
lamps  and  boxes. 

A display  of  the  paintings  of 
21  artists  was  a feature  not 
found  in  he  sea.sonal  Sunday 
Festival  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
which  is  being  held  in  the 
same  location  until  Dec.  18. 
The  artists,  from  the  Kitchen- 
er, Waterford  and  Georgetown 
areas,  donated  20  percent  of 


their  proceeds  to  Big  Sisters. 

One  artist  who  also  drew  a 
continuous  crowd  was  Louis 


Sarvary. 

Sarvary  made  the  580  mile 
drive  from  New  Hampshire  in 
his  Volkswagen  station  wagon, 
which  was  loaded  with  care- 
fully packed  wooden  carv- 


ings. 

The  figurines  are  of  tradi- 
tional Bavarian  style,  and 
demand  15  to  30  hours  each  of 
Sarvary’s  time  to  attain  their 
realism  and  warmth. 

“You  have  to  put  life  into  it, 
you  have  to  put  emotion  into 
it,”  Sarvary  said. 

He  certainly  does  that,  as 
many  people  talk  to  the  carv- 
ings as  they  would  pets,  he 


said. 

Sarvary  imports  the  natu- 
rally dried  pine  and  bass  wood 
from  the  mountain  village  of 
Oberammergau,  Bavaria, 
where  he  learned  his  craft, 
and  still  visits  there  twice 
yearly  to  select  wood. 

Sarvary  enthusiastically 
plans  to  return  to  next  year’s 
Big  Sisters  Artfest.  
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Women  still  live 
as  slaves  of  men 

by  Greg  Neath 


Second  year  electronic  technician  students,  Frank  Pagnan  and  Joe  Mignacca  upgrade  their  lighting 
equipment. 

Students  in  enlighting  situation 


It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
most  women  have  equal,  or 
close  to  equal,  rights  in 
today’s  society.  They  have  all 
the  ability  to  do  anything  any 
man  can  in  our  Western  cul- 
ture but  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  women  are  still  living 
as  the  slaves  of  men. 

“Slavery  is  rampant  all  over 
Africa”  wrote  Zimbabwe 
newspaper  columnist  Zingizi. 
“True  the  Arab,  British,  Dan- 
ish, American  and  Spanish 
slavers  have  long  gone,  only  to 
be  replaced  by  the  nation’s 
men.” 

Zingizi  was  refering  to  the 
common  practice  of  women 
being  bought  by  their  hus- 
bands, of  their  denial  of 
human  rights  and  of  their 
exclusion  from  all  forms  of 
government,  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

In  Marandellas,  Zimbabwe, 
Rose  Chitanda  lives  the  life  of 
the  common  African  woman. 
She  rises  from  bed  at  5 a.m., 
makes  breakfast  for  her  still 
sleeping  husband  and  children 
and  then  leaves  for  the  fields. 
There  she  works  hoeing,  weed- 
ing or  planting  vegetables 
until  mid-afternoon.  She  then 
gathers  wood  for  the  evening 
fire  and  balancing  the  bundle 
of  sticks  on  her  head,  she 
leaves  for  home. 

Before  going  to  bed,  Chitan- 
da will  have  pounded  corn  for 
meal,  collected  water  from  the 
community  pump,  cooked  the 
family  supper  and  washed  the 
dishes.  All  total  a 16  hour 
day. 

In  Salisbury,  60  km  from 
Rose  Chitanda’s  village,  the 
Zimbabwe  Women’s  Bureau  is 
working  to  combat  the  lack  of 
women’s  rights  in  the 
country. 

The  Bureau  surveyed  3,000 
rural  women  and  published  a 
50  page  report.  Rural  Women 
in  Zimbabwe  Speak  Out.  The 
report  tells  of  the  plight  of 
African  women  and  of  the 
condition  under  which  most  of 
the  continent  lives. 

“It’s  good  to  be  a woman  but 
I am  oppressed.  I am  always 
kicked,  as  though  I am  still  a 
child,  because  women  are  not 
independent  yet,”  said  a 
woman  from  the  village  of  Si- 
lobela. 

The  study  shows  that  Zim- 
babwe women  clearly  believe 
that  the  black  men,  who  have 
ruled  this  country  since  gain- 
ing independence  in  1980,  think 
independence  is  for  them- 
selves not  for  their  women. 

Many  of  these  women  are 
bitter  because  they  fought 
along  with  the  men  in  the  15 
year  war  for  independence. 

“It  is  horrible  to  be  a 
woman,  we  are  not  even 
counted  in  this  country,”  said 
a woman  from  the  village  of 
Mtoko. 

Another  woman  from  Mtoko 
said,  “I  want  to  have  equal 
property  shares  with  my  hus- 
band. I must  work  according 
to  my  wishes,  not  by  force.” 

In  Algiers  the  situation  is 
just  as  bad.  Few  women  walk 
the  streets  by  day,  and  eve- 
nings belong  exclusively  to 
men  who  fill  cafes  and  bars, 
restaurants,  streets,  and 
buses. 

Since  independence,  Al- 
gerian women  have  struggled 
to  liberate  themselves  from 
traditional  Islam  male  domi- 


nance in  the  North  African 
nation  of  20  million. 

Recently  the  newly  elected 
assembly  in  Algiers  discussed 
a law  that  would  place  women 
under  traditional  Islamic  law. 
This  would  relegate  women  to 
the  role  of  permanent  minors, 
passing  from  the  legal  respon- 
sibility of  their  fathers  to  that 
of  their  husbands  or  even 
eldest  son. 

In  the  initial  debate,  legisla- 
tors went  so  far  as  to  describe 
the  dimensions  of  the  stick 
with  which  a woman  should  be 
beaten  daily. 

In  Morocco  women  are 
treated  with  the  same  lack  of 
respect.  They  are  usually  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  home  or 
courtyard  during  the  day 
while  the  men  are  at  work. 
Most  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  attend  school  and  to 
work  at  any  job  outside  of  the 
home.  Although  they  almost 
always  run  the  household, 
they  are  left  out  of  the  society 
of  the  street,  the  market  and 
the  decisions  that  affect  public 
life. 

But  the  idea  and  beginnings 
of  a women’s  liberation  move- 
ment are  fostering  in  many 
African  nations.  Women  are 
demanding  education  for 
themselves  and  their  daugh- 
ters, although  they  have  yet  to 
get  many  men  to  listen.  Many 
are  dropping  their  veils  and 
becoming  involved  in  the 
mainstream.  , 

In  Algiers  four  women  were 
recently  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly and  many  more  are  seeing 
their  courage  and  listening  to 
what  they  have  to  say. 

Some  African  men  like  Zin- 
gazi  are  also  fighting  with  the 
women -to  allow  full  rights  for 
all  citizens.  Many  of  Zim- 
babwe’s male  politicians  have 
endorsed  a list  of  recommen- 
dations to  elevate  a woman  to 
a form  of  full  citizenship,  to 
insure  their  health,  and  allow 
them  education. 

Yet  most  of  Africa’s  250 
million  women  are  still  living 
as  slaves  to  their  husbands, 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers. 


There  are  some  pretty  good 
ways  to  make  money  to  help  put 
yourself  through  college  but  not 
many  are  better  than  having 
your  own  business. 

Frank  Pagnan  and  Joe  Mig- 
nacca are  second  year  electron- 
ic technology  students  here  at 
Conestoga  College  who  own  a 
professional  lighting  rental  busi- 
ness along  with  their  friend 
Wayne  Cavasin. 

Their  business,  Tri-Project- 
ions, consists  of  a,  score  system 
of  stage  lights  and  all  the 
equipment  to  operate  the  lights. 
The  equipment  includes  a 12 
channel,  two  sided  lighting 
board  that  has  the  capacity  to 
handle  up  to  32  lights  at  a time. 
They  also  own  36  stage  lights 
that  are  worth  between  $125  and 
$160  dollars  each.  Add  to  this 
yards  of  extension  cords,  light 
stands,  power  packs,  and  dozens 
of  accessories. 

“The  equipment  is  probably 
worth  over  $25,000  dollars,” 
MignaccEi  said,  “we  have  it 
insured  for  $21,000  dollars.” 

Tri-Projections  does  most  of 
its  work  in  the  Kitchener-Guelph 
area  and  is  based  in  Guelph. 

Most  of  their  clients  are  rock 


bands  from  this  area  but  they 
have  done  work  for  bands  from 
Calgary,  Michigan,  California 
and  Toronto.  Some  of  the  bigger 
names  they  have  worked  for  are 
Nash  the  Slash,  The  Spoons,  and 
Cindy  Warren  and  L.A.  from 
Sherman  Oaks,  California. 

Tri-Projections  also  does  a lot 
of  special  effect  work,  mostly 
with  a dry  ice  machine  to  create 
fog  and  flash  pods  for  stage  ex- 
plosions. 

Most  of  their  work  is  on  the 
weekends  and  the  three  owners 
spend  many  of  their  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  setting  up  and  taking 
down  their  equipment.  Pagnan 
says  that  it  usually  takes  about 
two  hours  to  set  up  the  lights  and 
they  have  to  be  aimed  and  the 
groups  using  the  lights  has  to 
know  where  to  stand. 

The  cost  to  the  client  varies 
depending  on  how  much  of  the 
system  he  is  using,  whether  he 
needs  an  operator  and  if  he  can 
do  any  of  the  set  up  or  transpor- 
tation himself. 

If  someone  wanted  to  rent  the 
entire  system  for  one  night  the 
cost  would  be  approximately 
$170  dollars.' 

Tri-Projections  does  allow  the 


client  to  do  the  set  up,  take  down 
and  to  operate  the  equipment  if 
he  is  a capable  and  reliable 
client.  If  they  do  not  believe  the 
client  can  handle  the  equipment 
they  will  suggest  that  an  opera- 
tor should  be  used. 

They  have  had  a few  interest- 
ing experiences  including  one 
night  when  they  had  problems 
with  the  special  effects.  “We 
almost  blew  this  one  guy’s  head 
off.  We  had  set  up  flash  pods  for 
special  effect  and  had  arranged 
a cue  with  the  band  so  they 
would  know  when  it  was  going  to 
go  off.  One  of  the  band  members 
missed  the  cue  and  the  flash 
blew  in  his  face,”  Pagnan  said. 

The  owners  of  Tri-Projection 
keep  their  equipment  in  good 
condition  and  store  it  in  an 
insulated,  well  kept  garage. 

The  three  of  them  agree  that 
the  hardest  part  of  the  job  is 
taking  down  the  equipment 
while  everyone  is  off  having  fun. 
They  all  enjoy  their  work  and 
like  the  fringe  benefits  such  as 
meeting  famous  groups  and  a lot 
of  interesting  people. 

Pagnan  thinks  the  job  is  just 
great,  “I  enjoy  doing  this,  it’s  a 
'ot  of  fun.” 
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HOT  TIMES 

...  summer  in  the  winter 
Ft.  Lauderdale  - Feb.  24  - Mar.  ^ 
$299  includes: 

7 nights  accommodation, 
Round-trip  transportation. 
$100  deposit  due  Nov.  16 
in  Activities  Office. 


Nov.  3rd  at  the  pub 
$3.00  advance  - 

$3.50  door 


Choir  member  is 
also  conductor 


by  Audrey  Wicken 

The  door  of  the  Scarlet  Dragon 
swings  open  and  a tanned,  fit, 
six-footer  explodes  into  the  glare 
of  King  Street.  With  three 
strides  he  mounts  his  trusty 
steed,  a Honda  1100  touring  bike, 
parked  conspicuously  at  the 
curb.  An  illegal  U-turn  points 
him  in  the  right  direction  down 
King  Street  East  toward  the 
Concordia  Club.  Alfred  Kunz  is 
on  his  way  to  choir  rehearsal. 

Some  members  of  the  choir, 
just  back  from  a,  whirlwind 
two-week  tour  of  Germany  with 
the  Canadian  Choir  Association, 
are  not  in  the  mood  to  rehearse. 
Kunz  wrote  and  conducted  the 
music  ‘Six  Canadian  Pictures,’  a 
composition  based  on  the  works 
of  nineteenth  century  Canadian 
poets,  for  the  tour.  Tonight  they 
would  rather  relive  their  experi- 
ences of  being  paraded  through 
120  streets  of  Empelheim,  Ger- 
many, led  by  Kunz  and  the 
mayor  in  a carriage  drawn  by 
two  ponies,  or  the  premiere  of 
his  composition  at  the  18th 
German  Singing  Festival  in 
Hamburg  to  a capacity  audience 
of  3000.  “Yes,  1 am  very  pleased 
with  the  way  my  music  was 
accepted,”  Kunz  cuts  in,  but 
says  he  will  discuss  it  later  over 
his  usual  Remy  and  Heineken. 
Now  it  is  time  for  rehearsal. 

When  music  is  involved  a 
completely  different  person 
emerges.  Kunz  defined  the  ac- 
quisition of  a refurbished  centu- 
ry home  (it  burned  down  before 
he  could  move  in)  in  terms  of 
musical  suitability.  “It  was 
ideal.  I could  have  done  what  I 
wanted.  I could  have  turned  the 
stereo  up  to  blast  the  birds  out  of 
the  trees.  It  was  an  absolutely 
incredible  place.” 

Alternative  accommodations, 
an  apartment  at  40  McGee 
Street  in  Kitchener,  are  less 
ideal.  A beautiful  old  Heintzman 
grand  piano  dominates  the  liv- 
ing-dining area.  Crowded  book- 
shelves line  one  wall  and  record 
albums  overflow  onto  the  floor. 
Scanning  the  shelves,  words  like 
COMPOSITION,  BACH,  and 
SONY,  catch  the  eye.  A large 
stereo  unit,  capable  of  ‘blasting 
birds  out  of  trees,’  stands  res- 
trained against  the  wall.  A huge 
cluttered  oak  desk  is  oversha- 
dowed by  photographs,  awards 
and  memorabilia  of  past  con- 
quests; a graduation  diploma 
from  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
of  Music,  an  Honorary  Kentucky 
Colonel  Award  signed  by  Gover- 
nor John  Y.  Brown,  Jr.;  an 
array  of  photographs  showing 
the  1982  Waterloo  Regional  Po- 
lice Male  Choir. (which  Kunz 
conducts)  in  Kentucky,  the 
Alfred  Kunz  Singers  in  1976,  and 
an  assortment  of  Concordia  Club 
choirs  from  1962  to  the  pre.sent. 

“I  started  publishing  my  own 
music  a year  and  a half  ago.  I 
had  taken  two  years  after  leav- 
ing the  university  to  write  music 
for  high  schools.  I have  pub- 
lished 100  scores  my.self.  I plan 
to  spend  the  next  year  going 
around  selling  them,”  says 
Kunz. 

Kunz’s  background  assures  he 
will  make  a succe.ss  of  his  plans. 
He  was  born  in  Neudorf,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  came  to  the  K-W 
area  when  he  was  10  years  old. 
After  completing  his  music  stud- 
ies in  Toronto  and  Europe,  he 
was  Director  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  from  1965 
to  1979  He  has  composed  music 
in  all  areas,  although  his  main 
concentration  is  in  composing 
choral  music.  He  composed 
for  the  opening  of  Kitch- 
ener’s Centre  in  the  Square  and 
Waterloo’s  125th  Anniversary.  In 
1982  he  was  Music  Director  for 


The  Fantastiks,  a K-W  Little 
Theatre  production. 

The  30  member,  Alfred  Kunz 
Singers  was  organized  in  1976  to 
perform  literature  from  all 
epochs,  but  with  the  express 
intent  to  perform  the  works  of 
Kunz. 

Kunz  is  an  inspector  with  the 
Waterloo  Regional  Police  Auxil- 
iary, a rank  bestowed  on  him  for 
organizing  and  directing  the  25 
member  male  choir  since  1974. 

In  1979,  due  to  budget  cuts  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  the 
music  program  was  cut.  Kunz 
says,  “I  regret  two  things.  I 
regret  not  working  with  the 
students.  Their  enthusiasm,  and 
the  music  that  I was  able  to  do 
with  them,  was  a marvellous 
experience.  I was  very  fortunate 
to  have  that  kind  of  thing  and  it 
was  very  successful.  My  pro- 
gram waS  highly  successful  and 
I miss  the  regular  income,  the 
security  of  that,  but  other  than 
that,  the  assholes  that  are  there, 

I don’t  miss  them.  I have  no  use 
for  them.  I mean  you  can  put 
that  down.  That’s  what  they  are, 
just  political  assholes.” 

“The  kind  of  music  program  I 
had  was  really  the  basis,  and 
should  be  the  basis,  of  a social 
structure.  You  go  to  university 
to  learn  geography,  or  math,  or 
whatever.  That  is  your  basic 
existence  to  create  within  that 
field,  but  the  basis  of  the  whole 
structure  is  your  arts.  What  do 
you  do  after  you’ve  done  your 
day’s  work?  What  do  you  do  as  a 
social  activity?  Music  is  the 
very  basis  of  that,  or  drama,  if 
you  like.” 

Kunz,  54,  is  kept  busy  juggling 
his  ‘bon  vivant’  lifestyle  and 
directing  the  Police  Choir,  the 
Concordia  Choir,  and  the  Alfred 
Kunz  Singers,  but  says  it  is  Kung 
Fu  that  keeps  him  in  shape. 

Racquetball  and  jogging  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  the  last 
couple  of  years  because  of  Kung 
Fu.  Kunz  and  his  constant  com- 
panion Dana  Bell-Smith  have 
blue  belts  (two  levels  from 
black)  and  her  10  years  old  son, 
Chrissy,  has  a green  belt.  “It  is  a 
family  thing,”  says  Kunz. 

“I  do  this  for  the  discipline  and 
the  workout.  It’s  very  hard 
work,  but  it  is  just  marvellous  to 
stay  in  shape,”  says  Kunz. 

Fitness  class 
is  underway 

An  autumn  morning  fitness 
class  for  both  men  and  women 
began  last  Tuesday,  Oct.  11  at 
the  Conestoga  Centre  and  will 
continue  until  December  9. 
The  class  is  held  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  8:00  a.m.  at  a cost  of 
,$18.00. 

Duane  Shadd,  organizer  of 
the  aerobics  class,  said  that  12 
people  have  enrolled  so  far  - 
most  of  who  are  staff  and 
faculty  of  the  college.  The 
athletics  department  is  ab- 
sorbing some  of  the  cost  since 
they  want  to  see  the  program  a 
success,  said  Shadd. 

• Classes  are  taught  by  Janine 
Hoover,  who  is  formerly  of  the 
athletics  department,  but  is 
now  working  in  Continuing 
Education.  Hoover  has  taught 
fitness  classes  at  the  YMfTA 
and  here  at  the  Centre. 

Registration  is  still  open  for 
class  and  anyone  can  attend. 
Shadd  said  he  hopes  to  hold 
another  fitness  program  after 
Christmas,  “to  get  the  new 
year  off  to  a good  start.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Spoke  Julio  f’rtiudlov' 

Conestoga  students  got  into  Oktoberfest  fetivities  in  a big  way  at  the 
Annex  by  enjoying  music,  beer,  and  entertainment  by  folk  dancers 


Beer,  Food,  fun 


Rock  world 


A legend  in  music 


his  own  brand  of  humour,  setting 
off  cherry  bombs  in  toilets  and 


by  Nancy  Kaizer 

Pitchers  of  beer,  buttons 
with  sayings  like  Kiss  Me  I’m 
German,  and  hats  decorated 
the  Annex  near  the  Kitchener 
Auditorium  of  the  evening  of 
October  13th  as  the  Transyl- 
vania Club  hosted  a party  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Oktoberfest. 

As  Oktoberfest  headed  into 
its  last  weekend  it  was  one  of 
the  few  chances  left  for  Cones- 
toga students  to  get  into  the 
festivities  and  they  did  it  in  a 
big  way.  People  began  to 
arrive  in  large  numbers 
around  6: 00  p.m. 

Dancing  began  slowly  until 
the  bird  dance  played.  Then 
the  dance  floor  filled  and 
stayed  that  way  until  the  end 
of  the  evening. 

Music  was  provided  by  the 
Hornets.  This  group  has  been 
together  for  15  years  now  and 
can  really  belt  out  the  polkas. 

The  five-piece  band  likes  to 
play  to  all  age  groups.  Be- 
tween polkas  they  played  a few 
modern  songs  (not  to  say  the 
traditional  polkas  weren’t  pop- 
ular). If  they  didn’t  know  how 
to  polka  when  they  started, 
those  who  attempted  it  learned 
fast. 

According  to  Karl  Wolf,  “It’s 
a good  party.  The  band  enjoys 
themselves.” 

Wolf,  who  takes  mechanical 
engineering  at  Conestoga, 
plays  trumpet  and  guitar  for 
the  Hornets. 

John  Frim,  a third-year 
business  accounting  student 
played  drums.  Joe  Wurn  was 
on  saxophone.  Herb  Horn  on 
accordian  and  John  Frederik- 
sen  was  on  guitar. 

Around  6:00  p.m.  the  band 
started  everyone’s  feet  tap- 
ping. 

Part-way  through  the  night  a 
dance  display  was  put  on  by 
the  Elzian  dancers  from  the 
Concordia  Club. 


The  evening  was  put  on  by 
the  Transylvania  Club.  Those 
who  helped  with  bartending, 
cooking  in  the  kitchen  and 
clean  up  are  all  membes  of  the 
Transylvania  club. 

For  a touch  of  good  German 
cooking  a kitchen  was  set  up. 
Sausage  on  a bun,  schnitzel  on 
a bun,  pig  tails,  home  fries, 
cabbage  rolls,  sauerkraut, 
strudel  and  more  were  avail- 
able. 

It  was  a long  evening  of 
partying  and  it  wasn’t  long 
until  everyone  was  having  a 
good  time.  When  asked  about 
rowdiness  an  officer  at  the 
Annex  said  he  didn’t  anticipate 
anything  to  get  out  of  hand. 

“As  long  as  people  inside 
handle  their  own  problems  ... 
they  should  police  them- 
selves.” 

Spectator  Nemezio  Oliveira 
said,  “It’s  (Oktoberfest)  ter- 
rific providing  everybody 
keeps  things  in  perspective 
and  nothing  gets  out  of 
hand.” 

The  crowd  seemed  to  be 
having  a great  time  and  there 
were  no  problems. 

Along  with  dancing  and  the 
drinks,  games  of  chance  and 
skill  were  also  offered.  An 
opportunity  to  win  a stuffed 
animal  was  there  for  anyone 
who  could  get  the  basketball  in 
the  net,  at  least  twice. 

There  was  also  a draw  made 
for  a pink  elephant. 

Many  friends  were  made 
this  evening  and  everyone  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  themselves. 
Laughter  rang  out  around  the 
huge  room  which  was  decorat- 
ed with  German  slogans  and 
pictures  depicting  Oktober- 
fest. Red,  pink,  white,  blue, 
yellow  and  purple  feathers 
bobbed  from  one  table  to  the 
next. 

The  evening  was  designed 
for  fun  and  Gemutlicheit  and  it 
was  a success. 


by  Nancy  Kaizer 

Three  students  from  Acton 
County  Grammar  School  in  Eng- 
land began  what  would  eventu- 
ally become  one  of  Britain’s 
sensations  in  the  music  world. 

In  1961  The  Detours,  with  Pete 
Townshend,  Roger  Daltrey  and 
John  Entwistle,  made  a minimal 
amount  of  money  playing  in 
small  clubs.  By  the  time  they 
became  known  worldwide  as  the 
Who,  concerts  replaced  night 
club  gigs  and  the  money  started 
to  flow. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Who 
(then  The  Detours)  their  reper- 
toire consisted  of  music  by  the 
Beatles,  the  Ventures,  The  Tor- 
nadoes and  even  some  Dixieland 
Jazz. 

Pete  Townshend  is  the  lyricist, 
not  to  mention  his  astounding 
work  on  lead  guitar.  Although  he 
has  attempted  solo  efforts  with  a 
good  degree  of  success,  Town- 
shend lyrics  can  only  be  sung  by 
Daltrey  vocal  chords.  Together 
the  sound  is  all  Who,  strong  with 
emotion. 

Roger  Daltrey  can  handle  it 
all  as  lead  guitar.  From  the  hair 
raising  scream  in  Won’t  Get 
Fooled  Again  to  the  gentler 
tones  of  Behind  Blue  Eyes, 
Daltrey  eluminated  all  that 
Townshend  could  dish  out. 

John  Entwistle,  while  dubbed 
as  bass  player  (and  a damn  good 
one)  is  also  mean  on  the  horn. 
Entwistle  also  writes  somngs 
that  are  unique  to  his  sometimes 
macabre  sense  of  humor.  His 
most  popular  song  is  Boris  the 
Spider  and  My  Wife. 

Keith  Moon,  dressed  in  a 
ginger  suit  with  ginger  coloured 
hair,  bragged  of  how  he  could 
play  drums  better  than  the 
group’s  own  percussionist  and 
joined  the  group  in  1964.  From 
then  until  Moon’s  untimely  death 
in  1978,  the  famed  four  stuck 
together  and  rocked  the  world. 

It’s  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
bands  two  drummers  excels  as 
the  best.  While  Moon  pounded 
away  the  tunes  with  every  bit  of 
emotional  impact  he  could,  Ken- 
ney Jones  keeps  in  good  time 
with  the  Who  sound. 

Never  afraid  to  try  new  tech- 
niques, Pete  Townshend  must  be 
• given  credit  for  the  group’s 
popularity.  While  My  Genera- 
tion may  have  put  the  Who  on 
the  map,  Townshend’s  rock 
opera  Tommy  really  gained  the 
group  recognition  as  did  the  film 
version  in  1974.  The  movie  in- 
cluded Townshend  and  Entwist- 
le as  priests.  Moon  as  Uncle 
Ernie  and  Daltrey  in  the  lead  as 
Tommy. 

It’s  not  uncommon  to  see 
Daltrey  taking  a stab  at  acting, 
since  he  has  played  other  roles 
in  films  such  as  McVicar  and 
Legacy. 

The  idea  for  a rock  opera  grew 
from  a mini  opera  Townshend 
and  the  Who  had.  previously 
recorded  called  A Quick  One 
While  He’s  Away. 

Townshend  would  later  try 
once  again  with  another  rock 
opera  called  Quadrophenia. 


Smile 

Reality  is  just  a crutch  for 
people  who  can’t  deal  with 
drugs 

— Lily  Tomlin 


cast  of  Quadrophenia  with  a 
special  appearance  from  Sting 
While  considerably  better 
(movie  wise)  than  Tommy  it  did 
not  create  as  much  a commotion 
at  the  box  office. 

Virtual  unknowns  such  as  Phil 
Daniels  as  Jimmy,  headed  the 
of  the  Police.  The  film  deals  with 
a young  man’s  bout  with  double 
schizophrenia,  while  Tommy 
deals  with  a deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy. 

Townshend’s  lyrics  are  fairly 
pessimistic  and  it  shows  right 
from  the  beginning  with  My 
Generation,  “Hope  I die  before  I 
get  old.” 

Townshend  was  once  quoted 
as  saying,  “We’re  scared  of 
growing  old.  I personally 
wouldn’t  mind  growing  old  in  a 
Picasso  sort  of  way  or  like 
Charlie  Chaplin.  But  growing 
old,  doing  routine  things  after 
living  a routine  life  really 
scares  us.” 

Keith  Moon  took  the  world 
routine  right  out  of  the  diction- 
ary. Moon  gained  the  recogni- 
tion as  “Moon  the  Loon”.  One  of 
his  favorite  pass  times  was  to 
demolish  hotel  rooms.  He  had 


applying  for  position  of  Pope, 
that  became  his  trade  mark.  He 
wasn’t  routine  and  unfortunately 
did  not  grow  old. 

The  group  as  a whole  was  a 
mass  of  talent  and  amusement. 
The  Kids  Are  Alright  was  more 
or  less  a documentary  on  the 
band  showing  rock  group  antics, 
not  to  mention  a stupendous 
peformance  of  Won’t  Get  Fooled 
Again. 

The  Who  legacy  is  apparently 
drawing  to  a close,  (even  though 
it’s  hard  to  tell  where  they  may 
be  working  at  the  moment). 
Perhaps  it’s  time  for  the  four 
lads  to  bow  gracefully  out  as  did 
Led  Zeppelin,  before  they  are 
virtually  thrown  out  with  time. 
Although  personally  these  two 
groups  could  have  lasted  for 
years  it’s  best  to  stop  in  prime 
than  to  “f-f-f-f-fade  away.” 

Albums  like  Who’s  Next  and 
Who  Are  You  are  now  left  to  the 
collectors,  the  Who  fans  of  which 
there  is  a good  following.  And 
thus  it  should  be,  savored  for 
years  to  come. 

Cheers  to  the  Who! 


CXLR 

RADIO  CONESTOGA 
DOOM’S  HOTTEST  TUNES 

For  the  Week  of  Oct.  17  — 21,  198.3 


LWTW 

TITLE 

ARTIST 

1 

1 

King  of  Pain 

The  Police 

2 

2 

True 

Spandau  Ballet 

3 

5 

Sweet  Dreams 

Eurythmics 

4 

3 

One  Thing  Leads  To 
Another 

The  Fixx 

5 

6 

Burning  Down  The  House 

Talking  Heads 

6 

6 

Rise  Up 

Parachute  Club 

7 

13 

Modern  Love 

David  Bowie 

8 

4 

Promises  Promises 

Naked  Eyes 

9 

8 

Sexy  & 17 

The  Stray  Cats 

10 

12 

Big  Log 

Robert  Plant 

11 

7 

Total  Eclipse  Of  The  Heart 

Bonnie  Tyler 

12 

9 

Telefone 

Sheena  Easton 

13 

11 

Human  Nature 

Michael  Jackson 

14 

20  Suddenly  Last  Summer 

The  Motels 

15 

18 

Delirious 

Prince 

16 

19 

Heart  and  Soul 

Huey  Lewis  & The  News 

17 

22 

In  A Big  Country 

Big  Country 

18 

14 

Tell  Her  About  It 

Billy  Joel 

19 

16 

Maniac 

Michael  Sembello 

20 

28 

Uptown  Girl 

Billy  Joel 

21 

23 

Don’t  Forget  To  Dance 

The  Kinks 

22 

17 

China  Girl 

David  Bowie 

23 

27 

What  Am  I Gonna  Do 

Rod  Stewart 

24 

31 

If  Anyone  Falls 

Stevie  Nicks 

25 

29 

Tonight  I Celebrate  My 
Love 

Peabo  Bryson  & Roberta 
Flack 

26 

34 

Weapons 

Rough  Trade 

27 

24 

I’ll  Tumble  4 Ya 

Culture  Club 

28 

30 

Everyday  I Write  The  Book  Elvis  Costello 

29 

36 

Pale  Shelter 

Tears  For  Fears 

30 

32 

Mama 

Genesis 

31 

38 

Love  Is  A Stranger 

Eurythmics 

32 

37 

Automatic  Man 

Michael  Sembello 

33 

38 

Love  Is  A Battlefield 

Pat  Benatar 

34 

Church  Of  The  Poison  Mind  Culture  Club 

35 

P.Y.T. 

Michael  Jackson 

36 

39 

Just  Got  Lucky 

Joboxers 

37 

40 

Long  Hot  Summer 

Style  Council 

38 

Tender  Is  The  Night 

Jackson  Browne 

39 

Dancing  With  Myself 

Billy  Idol 

40 

Wherever  I Lay  My  Hat 

Paul  Young 
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Board  of  Directors 
Meeting 

Wednesday,  Oct.  26 


at  4:30 

in  room  2A66 


Employees  Required  to  work  Friday  and 


Saturday  evenings  in  order  proeessing  centre. 
Contact  Irena  at  658-5118,  evenings 


Free  eoffee 

Uress  up  lor  Hallowe’en  and  reeeive  a FREE 
tea  or  eoffee  and  donut  or  mullin  in  the  ealeteria  on 
Monday,  Oet.  31.  Pick  up  a ticket  from  Jackie  Leewenbiirg 

ill  the  cafeteria. 


Terry  Fox  Humanitarian 

Application  and  information  on  the  Terry 
Fox  Humanitarian  Award  are  available  in 
the  Counselling  and  Information  Office. 
The  deadline  for  applications  is  February 
1,  1984. 


DIKXS 

LILLY 

Country  music 

Live  radio  broadcast 
every  Wednesday 
Free  admission 

with  valid  student  card  on  Wednesdays 

Laurentian  Hills  Plaza 
Westmount  at  Ottawa 


Famous  at  20,  legend  at  40 


by  Doug  Tait 

" inis  IS  not  an  objective  book. 
The  first  word  I would  remove 
from  the  folklore  of  journalism 
is  the  word  objective.  That 
would  be  a giant  step  toward 
truth  in  the  ‘free  press.’  And 
perhaps  ‘free’  should  be  the 
second  word  removed.  Freed  of 
these  two  distortions,  the  jour- 
nalist and  photographer  could 
get  to  his  real  responsibilities.” 

W.  Eugene  Smith  began  his 
book  “Minimata”  with  these 
words  in  1975.  They  are  a 
re-statement  of  his  convictions 
written  in  his  resignation  as 
photojournalist  from  Life  Maga- 
zine 24  years  earlier,  however  he 
could  have  written  them  at  the 
age  of  18  in  1936.  _ 

Inviting  Aileen,  wife  of  Smith 
and  co-author  of  Minimata,  to 
my  house  for  dinner,  while  she 
was  a guest  speaker  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  come  closest 
to  fulfilling  a dream  of  knowing 
him  other  than  through  his 
photographs  and  words. 

They  spent  their  honeymoon 
and  three  and  a half  years  living 
in  a fishing  shack  in  Minimata, 
Japan,  among  the  people  whose 
photographs  fill  the  pages  of 
their  book  on  methyl  mercury 
poisoning  due  to  industrial  pollu- 
tion. 

Their  lifestyle  blended  with 
their  neighbors’.  Aileen  was 
born  in  Tokyo  to  a Japanese 
mother  and  American  father 


and  divided  the  first  20  years  of 
her  life  between  Japan  and  the 
USA.  The  Smiths  ate  the  poison 
fish  at  their  Minimata  home,  not 
out  of  bravado,  but  simply  be- 
cause that  was  all  they  could 
afford,  just  like  everyone  else. 

While  photographing  a demon- 
stration at  the  gates  of  the 
Chjsso  factory  (the  company 
was  eventually  convicted  for 
causing  the  pollution)  Smith  was 
beaten  by  guards  and  several 
vertabrae  were  crushed  in  his 
back.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
Smith  had  paid  his  dues;  he  was 
critically  wounded  during  the 
Second  World  War  while  photo- 
graphing action  for  Life  Maga- 
zine. 

Smith’s  belief  that  objectivity 
does  not,^and  cannot,  exist  if  you 
document  life  is  evident  in  his 
photograph  of  Tomoko  Uemura 
(a  poignant  photograph  of  a 
deformed  girl  being  lovingly 
bathed  by  her  devoted  mother). 
He  had  gone  through  a process 
of  getting  to  know  the  girl  as  an 
individual  by  looking  after  her 
while  her  parents  were  at  pro- 
tests. In  recent  years  this  photo- 
graph has  become  a universal 
symbol  in  the  fight  against 
industrial  pollution. 

Smith’s  most  famous  photo- 
graph, the  Walk  to  Paradise 
Garden,  depicts  his  own  children 
walking  towarji  light  surrounded 
by  a darkened  forest.  The  photo 
was  the  first  one  taken  after  his 
two  year  recovery  from  war 
wounds  in  1946.  At  the  time 


Smith  said,  ‘‘Urgently,  some- 
thing compelled  that  this  photo- 
graph must  not  be  a failure.” 

He  was  famous  at  20  and  a 
legend  at  40.  During  his  45-year 
career  he  battled  constantly 
with  media  hierarchy  about  his 
work.  He  became  known  as  a 
talented  by  “Difficult”  photog- 
rapher. 

At  14  he  took  his  first  aerial 
photograph  and  within  a year  he 
was  a part-time  reporter  for  his 
hometown  paper,  the  Wichita 
Eagle.  He  worked  for  Life  Mag- 
azine before  he  was  20  and 
intermittently  throughout  his 
career,  resigning  several  times 
over  disputes  on  how  his  work 
should  be  edited. 

He  worked  mostly  with  photo- 
essays and  would  not  let  his 
work  be  published  out  of  context. 
“My  belief  is  that  my  respon- 
sibilities within  journalism  are 
two.  My  first  responsibility  is  to 
my  subjects.  My  second  respon- 
sibility is  to  my  readers.  I 
believe  that  if  I fulfill  those  two 
responsibilities  I will  have  ful- 
filled my  responsibilities  to  the 
magazine.” 

That  is  the  way  he  approached 
all  his  work.  Putting  aside  the 
possibility  of  being  “objective,” 
he  set  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
honestly  understanding  the  com- 
plexities of  the  subjects  he 
photographed.  As  a result  his 
work  was  influenced  by  his 
emotional  response  to  his  sub- 
ject and  his  deep  inner  convic- 
tions. 


t 


Connery;  a perfect  bond 


by  Cindy  Cole 

Bond  is  back  - a little  older,  a 
lot  mellower,  witty,  charming 
and  with  a licence  to  kill. 

Sean  Connery  has  returned 
as  Agent  007  for  the  first  time 
since  1971  in  the  latest  James 
Bond  film.  Never  Say  Never 
Again. 

The  plot  unfolds  with  Bond 
being  a little  out  of  shape  from 
good  living  and  lots  of  Mar- 
tinis. The  humour,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Bond,  lasts  through- 
out the  film  and  the  irresistible 


charm  of  the  agent  never  fails 
with  the  ladies. 

Connery  plays  the  perfect 
Bond  once  again  in  the  story 
based  on  Ian  Fleming’s  novels. 
Bond  must  quickly  whip  him- 
self into  shape  to  save  the 
world  from  S.P.E.C.T.R.E., 
headed  by  Bond’s  long-time 
enemy  Blofeld.  Max  von 
Sydow  returns  as  Blofeld;  as 
sinister  and  as  dangerous. 

S.P.E.C.T.R.E.  hijacks  two 
American  cruise  missiles  and 
holds  the  world  ransom  with 
threats  of  nuclear  destruction. 


But,  of  course,  the  world  need 
not  fear  for  Bond  comes  to  the 
rescue. 

The  audience  is  taken  from 
the  French  Riviera  to  the  most 
exotic  parts  of  the  Middle  East 
and  let’s  not  forget  the  ever- 
dangerous  depths  of  the  ocean 
where  Bond  has  a run-in  with 
tiger  sharks. 

The  special  effects  and  tech- 
nical kaow-how  of  the  film  are 
astounding  and  surpass  any 
Bond  film  thus  far.  Director 
Irvin  Kershner  and  producer 
Jack  Schwartzman  really  out- 
did themselves  on  the  technol- 
ogy and  the  casting. 

All  the  regulars  returned. 
Miss  Moneypenny,  played  by 
Pamela  Salem,  charmed  the 
screen  as  much  as  ever.  Algy 
the  Armourer,  the  ingenious 
man  behind  Bond’s  mechani- 
cal devices,  was  played  by 
Alec  McCowen  once  again  and 
‘M’  the  “I-mean-business- 
Bond”  man  was  once  again 
played  by  Edward  Fox. 

Klaus  Maria  Brandauer  did 
an  excellent  job  portraying 
Largo,  the  charming  but  sin- 
ister enemy  of  Bond.  Connery 
himself  had  described  Bran- 
dauer as  “possibly  the  great- 
est actor  in  Europe  today.” 

The  role  of  Fatima  Blusher 
was  played  by  Barbara  Car- 
rera, the  Nicaraguan-born 
beauty  who  starred  in  such 
roles  as  “I,  the  Jury”,  and 
“Lone  Wolf  McQuade”.  Fa- 
tima is  the  number  one  assas- 
sin for  S.P.E.C.T.R.E.  but 
before  she  kills  her  prey  she 
must  first  make  love  to  him. 

Never  Say  Never  Again  is 
indeed  the  best  Bond  movie 
yet.  Sean  Connery  outdid  him- 
self as  Agent  007.  He  is  as  ' 
powerful  and  dangerous  as 
ever  and  has  yet  to  disappoint 
the  ladies  of  his  films.  Connery 
says  this  is  his  last  role  as 
everybody’s  favorite  agent  but 
he  should  remember  to  never 
say  never  again. 


Sean  Connery  is  back  as  James  Bond  in  the  adventure-packed  film 
■'Never  Say  Never  Again.” 
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Sports  Editorial 

NHL  teams  burned 
by  overtime 
added  to  season. 

by  Greg  Neath 


I’m  sure  that  everyone  knows  by  now  that 
the  NHL  has  added  a five  minute  overtime  this 
year  to  try  and  reduce  the  number  of  ties  that 
occur.  The  idea  of  regular  season  overtime  had 
been  discussed  year  after  year  until  all  sides 
finally  agreed  to  add  it  to  the  1983-84  season. 

For  years  I was  sure  that  the  NHL  needed 
overtime.  It  seemed  to  be  a waste  for  two 
teams  to  battle  for  60  minutes  to  decide 
nothing.  I even  believed  that  a game  might  as 
well  not  have  been  played  if  it  ended  up  tied. 
This  view  must  have  been  very  popular  since 
overtime  has  been  adopted,  but  now  that 
overtime  is  here  I’m  not  sure  whether  it  will 
help  hockey  or  not. 

Usually  when  a tie  occurred  one  of  the  teams 
had  to  work  extremely  hard  just  to  even  up  the 
score.  One  team  was  usually  happy  just  to 
have  held  on  to  their  lead  and  the  other  team  is 
satisfied  with  coming  from  behind. 

If  one  of  the  lower  place  teams  is  able  to  get 
a tie  with  a bette*  .earn,  I doubt  they  will  want 
to  play  five  extra  minutes.  If  the  New  Jersey 
Devils  play  a great  game  and  are  able  to  tie 
the  Edmonton  Oilers  2-2  in  Edmonton  they  still 
have  to  play  overtime.  Edmonton,  with  more 
talent  and  a stronger  bench  will  beat  the  Devils 
nine  times  out  of  10.  The  Devils  deserve  a point 
if  they  can  tie  any  team. 

Already  this  season,  Washington,  who  are  no 
lon^r  a pushover  but  are  still  young,  were 
beaten  8-7  in  overtime  by  Philadelphia. 
Washington  played  well  enough  for  three 
periods  but  were  beaten  in  overtime  by  a more 
experienced  team.  The  Capitals  deserved 
something  for  staying  even  with  Philadelphia, 
especially  in  a 14  goal  shoot-out. 

There  is  something  that  can  be  done  to  help 
solve  this  problem.  Overtime  can  still  be  used 
but  a team  would  still  gain  one  point  for  a tie 
even  if  they  lose  in  overtime.  The  team  who 
wins  in  overtime  can  be  awarded  two,  or  even 
three  points.  This  idea  makes  so  much  sense  it 
is  strange  that  it  was  not  considered  when  they 
discussed  overtime  during  the  off-season. 

The  main  problem  is  that  the  NHL  directors. 
Owners  and  players  are  slow  to  act  on  anything 
because  of  some  strange  fear.  They  are  afraid 
to  do  anything  about  the  violence  that  still 
hurts  the  game.  They  are  afraid  to  change  the 
ridiculous  playoff  format  that  lets  too  many 
teams  into  post  season  action  and  turns  people 
(especially  Americans)  away  from  the  game. 

When  they  finally  decide  to  make  a move,  as 
in  the  case  of  overtime,  they  don’t  study  it 
enough.  Everyone  wanted  overtime  so  they 
just  added  it. 

This  season,  many  poorer  teams  will  finish 
with  much  lower  point  totals  because  of 
overtime.  The  better  teams  will  pull  even 
farther  from  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  will 
get  deeper. 

The  NHL  is  now  well  over  sixty  years  old, 
yet  it  still  seems  like  they  have  much  maturing 
to  do.  A direction  and  goal  has  to  be  set  to 
guarantee  that  hockey  will  still  be  around  for 
^ many  more  years. 


First  OCAA  season  women’s  softball  players  warm  up  for  final  game. 

Season  over  for  women 


Softball  team  takes  third 


The  Women’s  softball  Con- 
dors barely  held  on  to  third 
spot  in  the  OCAA  west  division 
as  they  split  two  games  on 
October  11  and  14. 

In  Toronto  the  Condors 
dumped  the  Humber  Hawks 
10-1  behind  a solid  three  hitter 
by  pitcher  Kathy  McIntosh. 
McIntosh  fanned  six  batter 
and  helped  the  Condors  by 
driving  in  two  runs. 

Three  days  later  the  Condors 
were  blasted  by  unbeaten  Sen- 
eca College  11-0. 

Division-leading  Seneca  led 
by  only  two  runs  after  four 
innings  but  exploded  in  the  last 
three  innings  scoring  three  in 
the  fifth,  two  in  the  sixth,  and 
four  in  the  seventh. 

Michelle  Wollis  was  the  los- 


ing pitcher. 

The  loss  eliminated  the  Con- 
dors from  postseason  play. 

The  Condor  softball  team 
dropped  Sheridan  College  by  a 
score  of  7-2,  on  Monday  Oct.  17 
at  Budd  Park.  . 

Sheridan  got  on  to  the  score- 
board  early  in  the  first  inning 
but  were  held  to  only  one  run 
by  the  Condor  defense. 

The  Condors  struck  back  in 
the  second  inning.  With  two 
runners  on,  Kim  Kotylak  hit  a 
solid  triple  driving  in  both 
runners,  Kotylak  was  strand- 
ed at  third. 

The  Condors  left  runners  in 


scoring  position  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  but  finally 
broke  out  in  the  sixth. 

Shelly  Wonch  led  off  with  a 
single  and  was  followed  by 
Michelle  Wollis  and  Brenda 
Goudy  with  back  to  back 
singles  to  load  up  the  bases. 
Karen  Thomson  hit  a pinch  hit 
single  scoring  Wonch  from 
third.  Shelly  Voisin  followed 
with  the  fifth  single  to  score 
Wollis.  Karen  McKinnon  came 
up  after  Sheridan  finally  got 
one  out  and  singled  scoring 
two  more  runs.  Judy  Roses  hit 
a sacrifice  fly  that  scored  the 
Condors  seventh  run. 

The  game  was  the  Condors 
last  of  this  first  season  in  the 
OCAA  Women;s  Softball 
League. 


Experience  aided  debut  year 


Jim  Van  Trigt  started  play- 
ing baseball  when  he  was 
about  five  years  old.  Born  in 
Simcoe,  Ont.  he  has  always 
been  involved  with  baseball 
and  is  presently  a coach  for 
the  womens’  softball  team. 

Van  Trigt  was  in  the  navy  in 
Sherwater,  Nova  Scotia  for  a 
five-year  term.  During  this 
time,  he  was  also  a coach  for  a 
boys  baseball  team. 

In  1980-2  Van  Trigt  was  a 
coach  for  an  Ontario  midget 
boys  team.  The  Woodstock 
Navy  Vets,  which  won  a gold 


The  Condor  touch  football 
team  were  roughed  up  at  the 
OCAA  west  division  touch  foot- 
ball championships  on  October 
15. 

Kitchener’s  Budd  Park  was 
the  site  of  the  OCAA  event  that 
was  won  by  Hamilton’s  Mo- 
hawk Mountaineers.  The 
Mountaineers  took  the  cham- 


meda!  in  the  Ontario  Summer 
Games  in  1980.  ‘ 

Being  a baseball  player,  his 
sport  let  him  play  for  Simcoe, 
Woodstock,  Sherwater  and 
Waterford.  In  fastball  he  was 
a catcher,  in  hardball  he  was  a 
pitcher. 

His  occupation  is  an  indus- 
trial training  consultant.  Min- 
istry of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, skills  development 
division,  a job  he  has  held  for 
six  years. 

A certified  level  two  is  his 
National  Coaches  Certification 


pionship  by  crushing  the  Con- 
dors 49-0,  then  they  shut  out 
Toronto’s  George  Brown  Hus- 
kies 40-0,  finally  they  edged 
Barrie’s  Georgain  College 
15-6. 

The  host  Condors  finished 
last  losing  16-1  to  Georgian  and 
15-7  to  George  Brown  after 
being  blown  out  49-0. 


in  softball.  Van  Trigt  also  is  a 
technical  instructor  for 
grassroots  in  Ontario  and  the 
National  Levels  One  and  Two. 
Grassroots  is  an  introductory 
to  coaches  who  are  just  start- 
ing. 

His  goal  is  to  coach  the 
National  Ladies,  Junior  or 
Senior  team  in  fastball. 

Van  Trigt’s  encouragement 
and  knowledge  has  helped  the 
Condors,  and  Barb  McCau- 
ley’s patience  and  spark  defin- 
itely adds  to  the  team. 

Speaking  of  the  Condors,  he 
said,  “Personal  opinion, 
they’ve  done  excellent  for  the 
first  year  team.  They’ve  done 
an  excellent  job,  they’re  easy 
to  coach,  attentive  and  good 
learners,”  said  Van  Trigt. 


Wanted  to  buy 

German  shepherd  dogs,  one 
year  to  18  months.  Contact  Pat 
Kennedy  at  658-5675  after  six. 


Football  team  trounced 
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Attention  Artists! 

WIN  $25.00 

Develop  a name  and  eover  design 
for  the  83/84  Business  Yearbook 

Submit  your  i(b‘as  to  Jaiiolle  Zottol  in  the  DSA  olTire  l>y  INov.  9. 

Winiior  will  be  notified  by  Nov.  14. 

([)lea.se  include  your  name,  phone  number, 
and  ela.s.s  number  on  entry) 


ATTENTION 

Faeulty  & Staff 
Hoekey  Enthusiasts 

Tape  up  that  stick  ... 

& dust  off  those  blades 
’cause 

YOU  HAVE  BEEN  CHALLENGED 

to  a game  of  hockey  hy  CKKW  media,  a 
rag-tag-team  of  television  & radio  jocks  (time  and 
place  of  game  to  be  determined  at  a later  date) 

If  interested  contact  Janelle  in  the  Activities 
Office  by  Wed.  Oct.  26 


Jack  Daniel  Distillery  Named  a National  Historic  Place  by  the  United  States  Government 


AT  THE  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  wc 
have  everything  we  need  to  make  our  whiskey 
uncommonly  smooth 

We  have  daily  deliveries  of  the  very 
finest  grain  American  fanners  can 
grow  A stream  of  pure, 
iron-free  water  (ideal 
for  whiskey-making) 
flowing  close  hy  our 
door  And  a unique 
way  of  smoothing  out 
whiskey  by  filtenng 
it  for  days  through  ten  feet  of  finely- 
packed  charcoal.  Thanks  to  all  these 
things— and  some  others  too— we 
predict  a pleasurable  moment  when 
you  discover  the  smooth-sippin’ 
rareness  of  jack  Daniel’s  Tennessee  ^ 

Whiskey 


St  Louis 

World's  fair  Amsterdam 
1904  1981 


Star  ol  Excellence 
Brussels  “ 

1954 


II  you  d like  a booklet  about  Jack  Oai^iels  Whiskey,  write  us  a letter  here  in  Lynchburg.Tennessee  37352,  USA 


The  Headhunters,  named  the  Intramural  Team  of  the  Week  tor  winning  tne  iviens 
Fnnthall  Leaoue  Team  members  from  left  to  right:  Back  row,  Louie  Fertolia,  Dave  McCutchen,  B 
JoSn  lfm  Fuchs,  Capt»^^  row  Rich  Gondosch,  Avery  Leger,  Steve  Rickert  Front  row, 
Oarv  McLaren.  Tonv  Dasilva,  Gerry  Becker,  Darrell  Wagler. 


Intramural  team  of  the  week 


After  a convincing  22-0  win 
in  Men.s  Intramural  Touch 
Football  league  Finals  the 
Headhunters  have  been 


named  the  Intramural  Team 
of  the  Week  for  the  week  of 
October  11-15. 

The  Championship  game 


was  played  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
11  with  the  Headhunters  hold- 
ing their  opponents  the  Brew 
crew  scoreless. 


ortsSweatshortsSweatshortsSweat 


Tennis  team 
take  second 

The  tennis  Condors  had  a 
strong  showing  at  the  Ontario 
Colleges  Athletic  Association 
(OCAA)  West  Division  Tennis 
Championships  hosted  by  the 
Condors  at  Kitchener’s  Boon 
Pines  Racquets  Club  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friay,  Oct.  1.1  and  14. 

The  Condors  finished  second 
overall  behind  Winder’s  St. 
Clair  College  mainly  becau.se 
of  the  unbeaten  duo  of  John 
Veigli  and  Peter  Scott. 

The  terrific  two  some  went 
unbeaten  in  men’s  doubles 
during  the  tournament  with  a 
4-0  record.  Veigli  and  Scott 
beat  pairs  from  Lambton  and 
Niagara  on  Thursday,  then 
they  continued  their  winning 
ways  on  Friday  beating  dou- 
bles from  Fanshawe  and  St. 
Clair.  The  tournament  win 
qualifies  Veigli  and  Scott  for 
the  OCAA  championships 
which  take  place  October  29 
through  31  in  Ottawa. 

In  men’s  singles  action.  Dale 
Gear  of  Conestoga  finished 
third  in  a five  man  field.  In 
women’s  singles  Condor’s 
Brenda  Goudy  placed  .second 
in  a field  of  six. 

The  Condors  women’s  dou- 
bles team  of  Lori  Turvey  and 
Dianne  Runions  placed  third 
as  did  the  Condor  mixed  dou- 
bles team  of  Gary  Becker  and 
Liz  Fernandes. 


Basketball  and 
hockey  start 

The  Condor  hockey  and  bas- 
ketball teams  have  completed 
their  preparation  for  the  sea- 
son. The  basketball  team 
played  their  first  game  Satur- 
day and  the  hockey  team  will 
start  their  .season  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  hockey  Condors  had  an 
excellent  pre-season,  finishing 


with  a record  of  four  wins,  two 
losses  and  a tie.  They  ended 
their  exhibition  schedule  last 
Saturday,  beating  the  Niagara 
College  Knights  4-3  in  Wel- 
land. 

The  Condors  jumped  into  a 
4-0  lead  after  two  periods  with 
a pair  of  goals  by  Todd  Hoff- 
man and  singles  by  Mike  Hays 
and  Dennis  Harlack. 

The  basketball  Condors 
didn’t  do  as  well  as  their 
hockey  counterparts.  They 
were  crushed  88-.50  by  the  K-W 
Titans,  the  defending  Ontario 
Senior  B 'champions.  Mike 
Visser  led  the  powerful  Titans 
with  27  points  while  Slavko 
Duric  paced  the  Condors  with 
15  points  and  Mike  Aacknell, 
George  Tinnes  and  Doug 
Schenk  had  eight  each. 

In  the  annual  Oktoberfest 
basketball  tournament,  held 
on  the  14,  15  and  16,  the 
Condors  went  winless.  They 
dropped  two  matches  by 
scores  of  50-46  and  58-48,  eli- 
minating them  from  the  tour- 
nament. 

The  basketball  Condors 
opened  their  .season  at  home 
on  Saturday  against  the  Algon- 
quin CAATs  from  Ottawa. 


Soccer  hopes 
slowly  dying 

It  looks  like  the  soccer  Con- 
dors will  need  a miracle  if  they 
are  going  to  make  the  playoffs 
this  year.  The  Condors  record 
fell  to  2-4  and  were  all  but 
eliminated  from  postseason 
play  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  13. 

The  Condors  were  edged  2-1 
by  London’s  Fanshawe  in  Lon- 
don. In  a roughly  played  60 
minutes,  Fanshawe  took  an 
early  lead  and  never  gave  it 
up. 

Fanshawe  put  two  goals  in 
the  Condor  net  before  the 
halftime  whistle.  The  Condors 
pulled  to  within  one  on  a 
second-half  goal  by  Jack  Fer- 
nandez. Yet  Fanshwe’s  de- 


fense was  not  about  to  give  up 
and  held  off  the  Condor  attack 
for  the  rest  of  the  game. 

The  .soccer  Condors  played 
two  games  last  week,  against 
the  Mohawks  in  Hamilton  and 
in  Toronto  against  George 
Brown.  They  play  their  last 
game  today  in  Toronto  against 
the  Seneca  Braves. 

The  Condors  stand  in  fourth 
place  in  the  six-team  OCAA 
west  divisiion.  The  Condors’ 
Steve  Slack,  who  was  last 
week’s  Athlete  of  the  Week  is 
tied  for  ninth  place  in  the 
scoring  race  with  three  goals 
in  six  games  fo  a ..50  average. 
Algonquin’s  Widgen  Bernard 
leads  the  league  with  eight 
goals  in  only  five  games,  for  a 
1.60  average. 


Tennis  double’s 
take  title 

The  tennis  two  some  of  John 
Veigli  and  Peter  Scott  have 
been  named  Athletes  of  the 
Week. 

Veigli,  from  Kincardine  and 
Scott,  from  Kitchener  helped 
the  Conestoga  tennis  team  to  a 
-second  place  finish  at  the 
Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  As- 
sociation (OCAA)  west  divi- 
sion championships,  held  on 
October  13  and  14  at  the  Boon 
Pines  Racquet  Club  in  Kitch- 
ener. 

The  duo,  Conestoga’s  men’s 
doubles  team,  took  the  men’s 
doubles  title  at  the  tourna- 
ment. They  went  undefeated 
beating  doubles  teams  from 
St.  Clair,  Niagara,  Fanshawe, 
and  Lambton  Colleges. 

The  perfect  4-0  record 
earned  Veigli  and  Scott  a spot 
in  the  OCAA  provincial  tennis 
championships  during  the  last 
week  of  October  in  Ottawa. 

Veigli  is  a second-year  con- 
struction engineering  student 
and  Scott  is  in  the  first  year  of 
the  law  and  security  adminis- 
tration program. 


